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Is the U.S. buying socialism on the installment plan? 


There’s clear evidence that socialism is being sold to 


Americans on time. 


So-called “public power” has already put 1/ 5th of 
the country’s electric generating capacity into the fed- 
eral government’s hands. And the taxpayers have 
footed the bill—to a total of $5,.500,000.000. 


But this is only a down payment according to the 
plans of the lobbyists for federal government “public 
power.” They are pressing for an additional $10,000,- 


000,000—almost twice as much more. 


And from any economic point of view, this multi- 
billion-dollar spending is unnecessary. For the coun- 
try’s hundreds of independent electric light and power 
companies are ready to provide amply for America’s 
growing power needs—and without depending on taxes. 


Federal “public power” can go on spending and 
spending largely because people don’t realize they're 
paying for it—and don’t see the socialistic implications. 

But it can be stopped—by informed and under- 


standing people. Will you help spread the word? 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


Don Hesse, whose cartoon, drawn 
especially for THE QuILL, appears 
on the editorial page, has been 
on the staff of 
the St. Louis 
Globe-Demo- 
crat since 1946 
and has been 
the editorial 
cartoonist since 
1951. He be- 
gan his news- 
paper career as 
a photographer 
for his home 
town newspa- 
per, the Belle- 
ville, Ill., News- 
Democrat. In 
World War II 
in the Philippines in 
the United States Air Force and 
was a ¢artoonist for several camp 
newspapers. He has received the 
Freedoms Foundation Award and 
the Christopher Award for his car- 
toons. In 1953 he was honored by 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
for his cartoon depicting the plight 
of Dutch flood victims. A member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, he is married 
and lives in Belleville. 


Don Hesse 


he served 
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EDITORIALS 





Complexity Vs. Competence 


NE of the postulates of a democracy is the convic 
O tion that, given all the facts, the people will act 
wisely. The two programs in the Columbia Broad- 
casting System's series entitled “The Great Challenge,” 
which were devoted to journalism’s role in what Eric 
Sevareid complex 


raised the question of whether this conviction is still valid. 


described as “perilous and times,” 
Presented in cooperation with Sigma Delta Chi as a part 
of the fraternity’s golden anniversary observance, the pro 
grams were both stimulating—and disturbing. 

Che disturbing fear expressed frequently during the two 
hours of discussion is that even when the people have the 
facts they 


of their significance 


no longer understand them, or are not aware 
John Fischer, Editor-in-Chief of Har- 
pers Magazine, was one who voiced this fear, pointing out 
that “we live in an extremely noisy environment, we are 
shouted at by so many people from so many different 
directions that it is hard to tell what we should concentrate 
on and try to understand.” 

In bringing into focus this situation, the programs have 
given significance to a problem as complex as the times 
and pointed up avenues of study, both for the fraternity 
and for journalism. There was general agreement in the 
discussions that journalism, including radio and television, 
is doing a better job than ever before. There was also 
agreement that the job is not good enough. There is 
i tendency, as was pointed out, to cling too closely to 
formulae, which means we neglect news in important areas, 


social and cultural changes, for example. 


@® Well underscored was the need for more specialization, 
for trained competence which will keep pace with the 
complexity of modern life. We need specialists, both to 
report and to interpret, and in the words of one member 
of the “plus the integrity that will make 
trust the opinion when it is given to them.” 


panel readers 

But the responsibility for making the people aware of 
their stake in having access to the facts and an understand 
ing of the facts, does not belong to journalism alone. There 
remains, aS was emphasized, too much of a tendency for 
government to withhold the facts, too much needless 
secrecy and the practice of government to deny reporters 
access to the key people in government who can and should 
provide the facts 

Perhaps, as Arthur Schlesinger Jr., the noted historian, 
suggested, part of the fault lies with the political leaders 
and with our educational system, which is another way 
of saying there are too many noisy distractions. Closer to 
the truth 
all of us feel appalled at the complexity of our world and 


perhaps, is the uncomfortable realization that 


the difficulty of understanding it. 


@® There was, however, no suggestion of defeatism in the 
conclusions reached by the members of the two panels. On 
the contrary, there was positive agreement on the need 
for more competent staffs, more specialists, and more inter 
relationships among the media to do the job more effec 
tively than any one medium of mass communication can 
do it alone 

Perhaps the most important result of the programs, in 
which Sigma Delta Chi is proud to have had a part, Is the 
focusing of attention upon the problem. This is a service, 
not only to journalism, but to our national welfare as well. 


4 


y i 5 ; “ #: 
Drawn for Tue Quitt by Don Hesse, St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat 
Without it—He’s sunk 


Divided House 


HEN I asked the managing editor of a well-known 
Wie spaper a number of years ago a question about 

the newspaper’s chief editorial writer, I was told 
bluntly: “I do not know. We are not on speaking terms.” 
This traditional cleavage between the news room and the 
Ivory Tower persists on many newspapers and it is interest- 
ing to speculate as to whether it is good or bad. 

The Gannett Newspapers have been exploring the ques- 
tion and Joseph N. Freudenberger in this issue reports 
on some of the interesting findings. One editor suggests 
that a newspaper's editorial page cannot expect to enjoy 
wide readership if newspaper people do not read it them- 
selves. Another editor admits that reporters who read 
editorials “are as dear to the editor's heart as are letters 
to the editor.” 


@ Admittedly it is in the readers’ interest to insist upon 
the stout independence of the two departments. But it does 
not follow, as the Gannett editors suggest, that there should 
be a complete lack of liaison and mutual respect. Reporters 
need not agree with the opinions expressed on the editorial 
page, but they certainly should respect the right of the 
paper to speak its mind—even the right often expressed as 
the “right to be wrong.” They need to remember that it is 
the editorial page which gives a newspaper a personality 
and integrity. 

As one who has worked “both sides of the street,” I 
can understand both viewpoints, but it is too often true 
that the most limited editorial page readership is in the 
news room. 

CHARLES C, CLAYTON 
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PTA WORK AND BEING A CUB SCOUT DEN MOTHER 
help to keep Mrs. William R. Hugill of 
Livonia, Michigan, busy. In addition, Mrs. 
Hugill, like many wives of Standard Oil 
dealers, helps her husband with the office 
work necessary for an efficient operation. 


Tue orHER DAY someone remarked 
that the oil business was only a man’s 
business. It isn’t true—and thank heav- 
en for that! Thousands of women 
have played a vital role in making 
Standard Oil what it is today—stock- 
holders, employees, wives of employees, 
businesswomen and dealers’ wives. 

Here are just a few of our fair ladies. 
There isn’t enough room on this page 
to print all of their pictures. 

Women have an unerring instinct for 
quality and service and value—things 
on which our business is built. This is 
why so many women are busy on the 

- scene at Standard Oil. But we are 
equally grateful to wives and mothers 
behind the scene. They know how to 
ladie out generous portions of praise 
and encouragement — just when they’re 
needed the most. Progress depends on 
perseverance. And we count on thou- 
sands of the best bucker-uppers in the 
world! 

A “man’s business,” indeed! 


MISS AGNES TOKHEIM is president of The Tokheim 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Her company 
manufactures and sells gauges to Standard Oil. 
More than 30,000 independent businesses supply 
Standard with the services and materials needed 
to give you top-notch service. 

QSAR’ OF THe 
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We want you to meet some of 


our fair ladies 


MISS MARY GARVEY IS A SCIENTIST in our research center 
at Whiting, Indiana. A graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity, her branch in science is chemistry. She is con- 
ducting one of hundreds of experiments that go 
on here continually to improve petroleum products. 


BEFORE HER RECENT RETIREMENT, Miss Flora Adler was 
executive secretary to a Standard Oil official. An 
employee of Standard for more than 22 years, she 
is now on a world tour. Back in 1903, when retire- 
ment benefits were virtually unheard of in industry, 
Standard Oil started its retirement plan 


(INDIANA) 


OIL COMPANY 


MISS MARGARET JOHNSON, an assistant principal in 
a Chicago high school, is shown going over a prob- 
lem with George Mitchell (left) and Tom Madden. 
Miss Johnson is one of more than 53,000 women 
who own stock in Standard Oil. Standard has paid 
dividends in 66 consecutive years, 


cs 


STANDARD 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





Newsmen and photographers jockey for position at Fidel Castro’s “Operation Truth” press conference. At right, 
WTVT, Tampa, and WCKT, Miami, television sound cameras are seen in operation. 


Television Reports A Revolution 


[ may be the mistaken impression of 
that the Cuban revolution was 
bored U. S. television 
There's nothing farther from 


some 
staged for 
viewer,rs 
the truth 
convinced it 


Some of us, however, are 


should receive due con 


best 
series to ride the 


sideration for an Emmy as the 
continuing dramatic 
coaxial { ible 

Certainly, Cuba’s human drama had 
impact, the cast was colorful, and the 
stars were at their emotional peak. It 
had its romantic hero, Fidel Castro, and 
its villain, Dictator Fulgencio Batista. 
And it had the traditional theme: Will 
good triumph over evil? What is more, 
there were plenty of horses. . . 

executions -anda guaranteed tear 
jerker bearded 


Fidel Castro and his nine-year-old son, 


I ice lito 


reunion between the 


@ All Cuba was a sound stage with a 
Best of all, 
. live and filmed. 
Batista on New Year's 
television newsmen scram 


cast of thousands there 
was television 

The fall of 
day 
bling to Cuba to kick off a new era in 
Miami was the 
fifty-five 
of Havana 
which for the past 


sent 


on the spot coverage. 


springboard. It’s a minute 
flight to the old world city 


from this playland 


6 


intrigue 


By GENE STRUL 


two years has served as a bridgehead 
for revolutionary activity. 

WCKT, the National Broadcasting 
Company television affiliate in Miami, 
has been covering the Cuba scene since 
the station’s inception on July 29, 1956. 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Thirty-two-year-old Gene Strul is 
News Director of WCKT-TV in Miami, 
Florida. He has a 

background in 

radio, newspaper, 

television 
news. He did his 


and 


undergraduate 
work in journal 
ism at the Uni 
versity of Miami 
and has worked 
for the Miami 
News, WIOD ra- 
dio in Miami, and 
| Coral Gables Ri- 
viera Times. He 
has done a great 
He’s married and 


Gene Strul 


deal of freelancing. 
has three children. 





That’s almost three years to the day of 
the anniversary of the birth of the 26th 
of July movement in Sanitago de Cuba 
in 1953... the day Castro led a pack 
of students in a costly and unsuccessful 
attack on the Fort Moncado army bar 


backs. 


@ Why cover Cuba? 

The United States has always had 
a great economic and political stake in 
the island republic. Cuba’s geograph 
ical relationship to Miami is of vital 
interest to our nearly one million citi 
zens, including some 100,000 Spanish 
speaking television viewers. Cuba is 
in our backyard and without question 
legitimate local news coverage. 

In March, 1957, the 
at the Presidential Palace in Havana. 
Transportation to and from Havana 
halted. We dispatched a news photog 
rapher to Key West, Florida, where he 
wrangled his way aboard a Q airliner, 
a Batista owned enterprise, and flew 
into the dictator’s stronghold at Camp 
Columbia, Havana. This was the bap 
tismal date for WCKT news in Cuba. 

Our newsmen filmed the bullet spat 
tered room of three Americans who 
were fired on as they viewed revolu 
tionary elements battling police from 


rebels struck 
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their room in the Sevilla-Biltmore hotel 
on Havana’s famed Prado. One Amer- 
ican died. The Sevilla-Biltmore has 
played host to hundreds of American 
newsmen. It was operated by a broth- 
er-in-law of Batista, which 
for its sacking the day the 
strongman fell. 

But in 1957, WCKT’s biggest coup 
was an exclusive interview with Ba- 
tista. With an assist from Cuban 
friends close to the Palace, our news 
team underwent stiff but not swift ex- 
amination by National police before 
the ex-Army sergeant would entertain 
them. 


accounts 
Cuban 


@ Time is the American newsman’s 
most fierce competitor in Cuba. The 
bilingual problem is minute in compar- 
ison. Cubans are not cognizant of time. 
It is a land of fiesta, siesta and manana, 
but obviously of determination too. 

Our Ben Silver, an Iowa State Uni- 
versity journalism graduate student, 
won his first Cuba assignment in Sep- 
tember, 1957. Sporadic attacks in Ha- 
vana, as Ben soon learned, were often 
mistaken for full fledged revolutions. 

The period from September 1957, 
until April 1958, was one of Cuban 
enlightenment insofar as WCKT news- 
men were concerned. Miami television, 
as a whole, was unable to ignore Cuba’s 
internal struggle. Its revolutionary fin 
gers dipped into South Florida. 


® Ow 


successfully 


law enforcement agencies un 
struggled to control gun 
running. The fire department was more 
concerned with inflammable _phos- 
phorus bombs and ammunition secreted 
in grotto-like apartments. 

Revolutionary leaders plotted the 
overthrow of the Batista regime from 
plush Miami Beach hotel rooms. Their 
leaders—former Cuban President Car- 
los Prio Soccaras and multi-millionaire 
Jose Aleman. The rebels slipped in and 
out of Cuba in quest of arms. There 
was no shortage of money. And ad- 
venturous Americans soon joined the 
profitable venture. 

Police seized 
was there. 


arms caches. WCKT 
“Miami is sitting on a powder keg,” 


warned Police Chief Walter Headley. 


@® The former Cuban president men- 
tioned went WCKT’s 
to hammer at Batista .. . 


before cameras 


to deny vio 


lation of U. S. neutrality by conspiring 


against America’s friend, Batista. He 
was indicted, as were many others. He 
went to jail, paraded through the 
streets in handcuffs. His followers sang 
the song of revolution. WCKT 
there. 

The rebels seized planes, attacked 
Batista sympathizers in Miami streets, 
staged sitdown strikes and conducted 


was 
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inspirational rallies. WCKT cameras 
rolled. Our newsmen watched and lis- 
tened. A showdown was inevitable. 


@ In the Sierra Maestra mountains of 
Eastern Cuba, Fidel Castro flexed his 
vocal chords. He voiced summary 
threats to the Cuban government .. . 
and set a date for a nationwide gen- 
eral strike designed to topple the un- 
easy Batista regime. 

“The Army hasn't the will to fight,” 
said Castro. 

Indeed, Batista’s regulars had_be- 
fat and lazy. His police, our 
newsmen reported, were of comic 
opera caliber. But they were armed 
and not hesitant to shoot first and ask 
questions later. 


come 


There was only one way to get news 
out of Cuba; go there. But it was even 
tougher getting film out of the coun- 
try. I visited Havana in March 1958, 
in hope of lining up stringers. There 
were few photographers available . . . 
even fewer willing to tackle the task 
of filming the conflict. The price asked 
was exorbitant. 


@ It was evident to me that to cover 
Cuba for television, WCKT news 
would have to send in its own men. 
With this in mind, Ben Silver flew to 
Havana on Friday, April 4. His assign- 
ment: Film the general strike called 


by Castro in Havana the following 
Monday. 

But Silver’s adventure began the fol- 
lowing day on a side junket to Santi- 
ago de Cuba where he was to explore 
the rebel harrassed city and report 
back the same night from Havana. 

Santiago is the capital of Oriente 
province. Batista’s troops controlled 
the city surrounded by Castro’s guer- 
rillas in the Sierra Maestras. There 
were few American newsmen in the 
area. And there had been no television 
coverage of this strategic city. 


@ In Santiago his credentials were 
checked and apparently cleared. Mo- 
ments later, two with machine 
guns hopped into his rented limousine. 
Silver was detained at Ft. Moncado, a 
heavily armed fortress. He spent the 
next four and a half days in a small, 
window-barred room. Batista soldiers 
rifled his luggage. His camera and six- 
teen rolls of unexposed film were seized. 

Political prisoners, women and chil 
dren detained at Ft. Moncado. 
Some were jammed into the same room 
with Silver who was given a cot and 
a filthy mattress. The prisoners were 
not permitted to talk to Silver although 
they allowed to converse with 
each other. Silver described his meals 
as “slop.” He supplemented his diet 
by purchasing milk. 


men 


were 


were 


WCKT’s Ben Silver, at the front of the pack, films Castro’s rebels seizing 
control of Havana airport. Incoming and outgoing passengers were checked 
thoroughly as the rebels sought to cut off escape of Batista henchmen. 


- 
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On Tuesday, April 8, Silver awak 
ened to find several newsmen, includ 
ing Ray Brennan of the Chicago Sun 
Times, seated in front of his cot. The 
American consul in Santiago, Park Wol 
lam, won their release along with two 
American college students. But Silver 
couldn't go 


@ Meanwhile, in Miami, the news staff 
was getting worried. On Monday, I 
reported to the American Embassy in 
Havana that Silver was missing. It 
sparked a search that led to Ft. Mon 
cado and diplomatic negotiations at 
State Department level. I headed for 
Havana with photographer Tom Col 
lins in hope of speeding Silver’s re 
lease. But the wheels of 


spin was 


diplomacy 


slowly. It another 


case of 
“manana 
fom and |] 


Embassy 


covered the American 
overtures to Cuban 


. and shot back 


made 
government officials 
ground film 

On our first visit to the Embassy, 
the press attaché introduced us to the 
public relations chief of the Presiden 
tial Palace. He had invited members 
of the Embassy to tour the raided 
alleged headquarters of a rebel band. 
The government said it could prove a 
direct link between the Communists 
and the Julio 26 movement. 

I asked and was granted permission 
to visit the raided 
East Havana. Our 
Esteban Ventura 
Police, and often described as_ the 
Himmler of Cuba. Exclusive films of 
the tour and our visit to the notorious 
Third Precinct 
We were 


headquarters in 
host 
Havana’s 


Colonel 
Chief of 


was 


police station, where 
permitted to talk with two 
young rebels, appeared the same night 
on our regular 6:30 p.m. news 


@ On April 9, Collins and I headed for 


the American Embassy for a report on 
Silver. It appeared Silver was the pawn 
in a squabble between Batista and his 


commander in Oriente Province over 
permission granted by the Army high 
command to some newsmen to visit 
troubled Eastern Cuba. The command 
er felt it was his prerogative. 

On the way to the Nacional hotel 
we were told that an attack had taken 
place on the Prado. We sped to the 
nearby Rebels had dumped a 
bomb in a gas pipeline. Flames spewed 
skyward National police 


warily guarding against any 


sce 


and stood 


new out- 
burst. Storekeepers refused to venture 
into the street. But they did not close 
up. And the long awaited Castro-called 
strike had failed. 


Tom edged closer to the 
flames. Tom lifted his camera to get 
some shots. A tightened his 


grip on a rifle 


and | 


soldier 


“You shoot, I shoot,” he warned. 

We got our shots from atop the Se- 
villa-Biltmore. 

The hotel lobby was jammed with 
American newsmen, all trying to get 
through to their papers. We made a 
series of telephone beep reports to 
WCKT. Our films were smuggled out 
in the usual way. Sometimes with an 
airline hostess or a pilot. On several 
occasions we asked American tourists 
to carry film to Miami. Official 
procedure meant going through red 
tape and censorship. We could ill af- 
ford the time. 

At the airport completing another 
film mission, we were questioned by 
secret police. None spoke English, but 
we got their message. 

“Did film of the 
bombing?” 

“No.” 


our 


you shoot 


Prado 


® Our pored over our 
sound equipment and checked the bat 
tery pack. 

“Empty 


interrogators 


your pockets,” 
demanded of Tom. 

Tom dropped a set of red dice on a 
desk. It got a laugh and broke the 
tension. We were released after forty 
minutes. 


one officer 


Ben Silver was flown to Camp Co 
lumbia from Santiago de Cuba on 
orders of President Batista, but on ar 
rival in Havana was held in solitary 
confinement for eight hours and ques 
tioned further by intelligence officers. 

Ben was in good physical condition 
but without film. Ben bawled out Am- 
bassador Earl E. T. Smith for what 
appeared to be an inept Consular 
corps, then downed a mammoth steak. 

The Embassy arranged with Colonel 
Ventura for our safe conduct from the 
country. The 
back in 


following morning we 
Miami. That night we 
did a special Cuba show featuring Ben 
and myself. And on April 20, we fol 
lowed it up with a thirty minute doc 
umentary “Miami—Puerto de Conflic 
to,” which told the story of the revo 
lution and Miami’s key role in the con 
flict. 

“Miami—Puerto de 
soon in demand by 


were 


Conflicto” was 
Cuban leaders in 
Miami. And we arranged private show 
ings for Florida’s Governor Leroy Col 
lins, Senator George Smathers 
Congressman Dante Fascell. 


and 


@ If Ben Silver had any reservations 
about returning to Cuba, they faded 
by November. Batista had called for 
national elections. His handpicked 
Presidential hopeful, Rivero Aguero, 
was generally conceded victory. But it 
was felt that might make a 
military move. 

Silver and WCKT’s George Con 
touris arrived in Havana to film Batis- 


Castro 


ta’s walk to the polls on November 5. 
But the big story was Aguero himself. 
On November 7, Ben made a final 
pitch to the Presidential Palace for an 
interview with Aguero, was sent to 
Aguero’s headquarters and hustled into 
a back room by two armed guards. 


@ After several hours of waiting, Ben 
decided he really didn’t want the in- 
terview. He had visions of Ft. Mon- 
cado. But it was too late. His guards 
made it clear that he was going to 
interview Aguero if it killed him. Ben 
got the interview. It appeared exclu- 
sively on WCKT on November 8. 

Our aggressive coverage of Cuba at- 
tracted the attention of Victor Fer- 
rer, Director of Propaganda for the 
Second National Front of Escambray. 
It was Front troops, under 
Commandante Eloy Menoy, who broke 
the back of Batista in the Central Cuba 
province of Las Villas. 

Ferrer assured us that the end was 
near that Cubans would dance 
in the streets of Havana on New 
Year's day. We gave little credence to 
this prophecy. But we did greet warm- 
ly his proposal to send a photographer 
into the Sierra Escambray mountains 
to witness the rebels in action. 

Arrangements for the trip were com- 
pleted in my home following a sur- 
prise visit by Dr. Amando Floetes, 
youthful number two man in the Sec- 
ond Front organization. Floetes, I 
learned later, was in the United States 
illegally, on an arms purchasing mis- 
sion. 


Second 


@ Pat Fairley won the assignment. And 
Ferrer checked him out. Preparations 
for the trip were thorough. Pat would 
fly to Havana where he would be con 
tacted by a rebel agent. Upon giving 
the pass word in Spanish he would be 
escorted into the mountains. He would, 
however, have to wear pre-selected 
clothes for identification. Pat's picture 
preceded him to Havana. And a mes- 
sage was flashed by shortwave radio to 
rebel forces disclosing the arrangement. 

Fairley arrived in Havana on No- 
vember 24. He remain one 
week with the rebels. He stayed four. 
The rebel radio announced on Novem- 
ber 30 that Pat could not be returned 
home safely, that Batista’s troops had 
orders to shoot him on sight. 

Our State Department went to work 
seeking Cuban government assurance 
that Fairley would not be harmed. 
Batista countered that Pat was free 
to move as he pleased, but wouldn't 
put it in writing. 

Through the rebel radio, we learned 
that Pat was ill. We demanded that 
Ferrer bring pressure on the rebel 
forces to release him. It was my con- 


was to 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Strong Editorial Pages 
Need Staff Support 


By JOSEPH N. FREUDENBERGER 


HAT increases the respect paid 
to a newspaper's editorial page? 
Editorial vigor, naturally. Invit- 
ing appearance, of course. Purpose and 
integrity, inevitably. Wide quotation, 
Pulitzer Prizes, a flow 
letters, eager readership 


of authoritative 
these, as both 
cause and effect. 

But the eighteen newspapers of the 
Gannett Group have been exploring an- 
Broadened staff sup- 
port of editorial pages. In orientation 
programs, the role and function of the 
editorial page is explained. Contribu- 
tions to the editorial page from non 
editorial staff members are encouraged. 
And, in a the 
Gannett house magazine, a dozen edi- 


other possibility: 


recent symposium in 
torial-page editors suggested ways by 
which reporters, ad salesmen, printers 
and circulation men can help strengthen 
their newspaper's “page.” 

The call for added respect was 
sounded two years ago by Paul Miller, 
president of the Gannett Group, who 
appealed for newspapers that stand for 
something. When a newspaper takes a 
strong stand, he told his editors, “your 
readers and advertisers may not always 
love you. Still, few can enjoy both love 
and respect. As between the two, love 
and respect, I for one W ill settle for 
respect.” 


@ By 
Editor 
tell a 


that the editorial page, 


last summer, Gannett Executive 
Vincent S. 


Syracuse 


Jones was able to 
University gathering 
“once thought 
to be on the way out, is going through 
Where the 
newspaper invests real talent, backed 
by courage, the editorial page 
that newspaper a personality and an 
integrity which other media lack. Proof 
ot its the sudden surge of 
interest on the part of radio and TV 
people in editorializing.” 

Then, early this year, the employe 
magazine of the Gannett organization 
appeared with a cover that employed 
forty-two-point type to ask: 


a full-fledged renaissance. 


gives 


value is 
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“Newspaper Editorials: 1. What do 
you do when you disagree with them? 
2. What’s there to say when readers 
complain about them?” 

Answers, in remarkable variety, were 
supplied in special articles by Gannett 
editors. First-hand experience with the 
problem was acknowledged by Manag- 
ing Editor Fred G. Eaton of The Sara- 
togian at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
who began his article: 
@ “ ‘Don’t blame me! I didn’t write 
it!’ . . . I once heard a reporter give 
that reply to a news source when the 
latter started to take him to task for an 
editorial which had appeared the day 
before. Perhaps this was an exception, 
but I wonder how many others—and 
particularly those in other departments 

disassociate themselves from their 
newspaper when it is something with 
which they are not directly concerned.” 

Wrote Bob Wright, chief editorial 
writer of the Danville, Illinois, Com- 
mercial-News: “It seems clear that the 
editorial page can 


contribute a great 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


The name of Joseph N. Freuden- 
berger has appeared several times pre 
viously in THE QuiLi. Freudenberger 
is editor of the Gannett Newspapers’ 
magazine, the Gannetteer, in addition 
to his editorial and news responsibilities 
on the Rochester, New York, Times- 
Union. He holds two degrees from the 
University of the B.J. and 
the M.A. much of his earlier 
journalistic experience was in Missouri. 
He was director of publications for 
Central College at Fayette, advertising 
manager of the Howell County Ga- 
zette at West Plains, publisher of the 
Crystal City Press and the Festus 
Press, and radio news writer for KSD 
in St. Louis, all in Missouri. 


Missouri 
and 





deal to winning friends and influenc- 
ing people, its traditional function. If 
this reason for being has become ob 
scured through carelessness and slavish 
adherence to the past, no one can be 
blamed but the newspapers themselves. 
It is up to us editorial writers to use 
all our skill, experience, intelligence 
and imagination. But like the editorial 
policy itself, this is no one-man effort. 
It takes total cooperation.” 


@ From Thomas J. Berrigan, editor of 
the Niagara Falls Gazette, came this 
clue to heightened respect: “If we hope 
to gain and retain respect and prestige 
for our newspapers, we must see to it 
that our editorial pages do a good day 
in-and-day-out job of reflecting those 
qualities which, in human beings, we 
associate with the heart—courage, de 
termination, honesty, tolerance, sym 
pathy, etc. This does not mean that the 
editorial page should not reflect other 
qualities. alertness, hu 
mor, orderliness are vitally important. 


Intelligence, 


There are times to be stern, unbending, 
righteous, just as there are times to be 
kind or courageous. Thus, if the edi 
torial page is a paper’s heart by some 
standards, it must also be its mind by 
standards that also are important.” 


® Other editors appealed to fellow staff 
members directly. One said: 
“Much that non-editorial-page person 
nel can contribute to the success of 
an editorial page is in understanding 
understanding of freedom of the press 
underlying the page, and understand 
ing its objectives and philosophy of 
performance.” 

Another said that “reporters, so often 


more 





called a cynical lot, are quick to de- 
fend the editorial page’s right to ex 
they should be, 
even though they may disagree person 


ally.” 


press opinions—and 


@ And a third added: “It isn’t neces 
sarv that the staffer agree with the 
editorial policy. He may be a loyal 
Democrat on a Republican paper; a 
vegetarian opposed to a steak-eating 
editorial writer. But he should under- 
stand the right of the 
speak its piece on the editorial page; 


newspaper to 
the right even to be wrong.” 
Several editors voiced a belief that 
a vigorous stand on political issues need 
not reduce a newspaper's circulation 
totals. Among 
David H. Beetle, editor, Knicker- 
bocker News, Albany, New York: “The 


worst thing an editorial page can do 


these: 


is say nothing. And that seems equally 
true whether the viewpoint be that of 
a reporter, a circulation man or an ad 
salesman. If the page says something a 
good many with and 


people agree 


want to see in print, it wins rooters 


handily. And if it says something with 
which a good many disagree, while it 


may lose rooters, it doesn’t necessarily 


lose readers. And they're nice to have 


too 


ww W ird | 
Connecticut 
boy will be 


tion 


Hartford, 


newspaper! 


editor 
“The 


and the circula 


Dutty 
Time 5 
we leome 
happy if they are 
handling a paper that tells the news ac 
that 


interest 


de partment 


curately ind adequately; com 


ments on it intelligently and 
ingly: that carries enough advertising 
to enable it 
that never 


cluded 


“Human 


to do those things; and 


permits anyone, itself in 
to hornswoggle the public. 

what it is 
thank God will sell al 
most as well to who 


with its editorial policy as it 


nature be Ing 


such a paper 
those disagree 
does to 
those who like to see their own opin 
and hunches well expressed in 
print. A 
page 
men 


tons 
editorial 
is a vitamin tablet for circulation 
they 


sound and fearless 


Give ‘em one a day and 

thrive 
Robert ] 

torial pags 


“Circulation 


Dillon 
Binghamton, 


the edi 
New York, 


men on occasion 


editor of 


Pre Ss 
have to appease subscribers who take 
embraced by the 


exception to stands 


editorial page. But the occasions when 
circulation is affected by partisanship 
are probably fewer than in yesteryears, 
for most newspapers have ceased be 
Moreover, it is 


ing rabidly partisan. 


questionable that many readers now 


choose or re¢ ject a newspaper by cTl 
teria of partisanship.” 
William J. Woods, editor, Utica, 


New York, Observer-Dispatch: “A 


10 


newspaper without opinions and causes 
and enemies which can be advanced 
and scourged only on an editorial page 
is no better than a shopping news. So 
all of us on a paper should realize 
that whatever we think of the editorials 
and editorial-page features, the page 
is our institutional representation and 
if the content of it is not to our liking 
we'll be saving our own face if we 
jump in and try to build a fire where 
it’s needed.” 

This is about as close as any of the 
dozen editors came to suggesting that 
the rank and file of Gannett newspaper 
employes help the editor determine 
newspaper policy by expressing their 
personal ideas to him. Formulation of 
editorial policy, under a plan laid out 
by the late Frank Gannett, founder of 
the organization, was left to manage 


ment executives. 


®@ In his will, published in December, 
1957, Mr. Gannett said: “It has been 
my policy to leave to local newspapers 
a measure of autonomy. This autonomy 
belongs, however, to the newspaper and 
individual connected with 
its management. 


not to any 


“I like to have our editors express 
freely within the limits of 
editorial policy, but be- 
inadvisable for the 
editorial policy of The Gannett News 
papers or of a single Gannett newspa 


themselves 
established 


cause I deem it 


per to be left to one man’s decisions, 
I urge that no editorial policy should 
be adopted until after a conference of 
the management executives, of a news 


held, the 


discussed 


has been 
matter involved thoroughly 


paper concerned, 
and a mutual decision reached. 
“Should an 
himself in disagreement 
with the forth by the 
founder of the Gannett Company, any 
shall appear only 
the signature of such dissenting 
and should not 


individual editor find 

conflict or 
concepts set 
dissenting opinion 
ove! 
editor appear as an 
expression of the editorial policy of 


that newspaper.” 


® Editoria] page editors, in their house 
magazine suggested that 
individual Gannett newspapers can be 
strengthened by 


symposium, 
closer management 
staff cooperation, even though formu 
lation of policy remain a prerogative 
of management. Specifically 

1. “The desk-bound editorial writer 
is dependent upon reporters—and ad- 
vertising counsellors, circulation men, 
printers and everybody—for tips about 
what’s bothering people and what the 
paper can do to fight their battles. Re 
porters, especially, are invaluable in 
keeping the egg of silly mistakes off 
the editor's chin.” 


2. “Our own people can be as val 


uable to the editor of the editorial 
page as they can be to the city editor. 
They meet people, know what is be- 
ing talked about, how the newspaper 
stands in the community and what 
readers think about its views. They 
can, if they will, explain the difference 
between a newspaper's reports and a 
newspaper's opinions as expressed in 
different sized type in its editorial col- 
umns. They can put the editor or the 
editorial writer right on many a mat- 
ter, give him valuable background, of- 
ten provide a springboard for a new 
idea.” 

3. “Authoritative editorials are built 
on a lot of fact-finding. That’s why an 
editorial staff should be an integrated 
unit. A newspaper shouldn’t have one 
group of persons solely interested in 
getting facts; another solely concerned 
with arriving at opinions.” 

4. “As for advertising and editorials 
—the same combination of publisher's 
brains and guts that sustains a good 
editorial page will insist on an alert, 
serviceable, responsible editorial pol 
icy for the benefit of the business com 
munity. Take a look at the papers you 
know and see if this isn’t so. Of course 
a paper that scans its own advertising, 
and has advertising men rather than 
bill posters, will soon find that its ideas 
and standards must dovetail with those 
of the editorial page. Preaching and 
practice must harmonize. On occasions, 
usually time, the ad 
vertising department has some tough 
problems related to freedom of speech 
and the press, to libel, and to plain 
good taste. At such time, cooperation 
with the editorial writing staff may be 
of help.” 

5. On smaller newspapers, “if a re 
porter has particular knowledge on a 
subject he is asked to prepare an edi 
torial, or, 


around election 


if pressed for time, to give 
background notes and information.” 

6. “If a paper has editorially backed 
a good cause and enabled the com 
munity to enjoy the fruits of its victory, 
the circulation man should cherish that 
fact in his treasury of sales arguments.” 

7. “Advertising people, printers, 
business office employes travel in cir 
cles other than those of the editorial 
writer. But to their friends and asso 
ciates they are the newspaper, just as 
much as he is. It isn’t necessary 
that the switchboard operator know all 
about John Peter Zenger or that the 
advertising salesman be admitted to 
the editorial conference. But both 
should know that the editorial page is 
the place where the newspaper ex- 
presses its opinion and the news pages 
are where the newspaper reports the 
news as objectively as it can. It is sur- 
prising how many people outside of 
(Turn to page 16) 
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One-House Legislature 





Nebraskans Get Fuller 


Report On 


Lawmaking 


By GILBERT M. SAVERY 


OMETIME in the late spring, per 
S haps a few weeks before the com- 

bines push through Nebraska’s rich 
wheatlands, forty-two men and one 
woman will have completed their bien- 
nial function of writing new laws and 
amending old ones. 

They are members of a unique body 
in American government—the 
Nebraska one-house Legislature. 

Newsmen who follow the complex 
lawmaking procedures typical of our 
federal government and of many states 
will appreciate the _ simplification 
brought about by the unicameral sys- 
tem. 

One member of the Nebraska Leg- 
islature describes the work of that 
body as “doing business in a fish bowl.” 
It might also be described as a journal- 
dish under glass. 
Whichever it is, view or fare, the pub- 
lic enjoys the benefits as much as the 
reporters. 

Three make the uni- 
cameral especially interesting to the 
professional journalist. 


state 


istic state senator 


major factors 


First, there is excellent co-operation 
between reporters, and the 
administrative staff of the Legislature. 

Second, the comparative simplicity 
of the unicameral as an organization 
makes the reporting process easier than 
in a two-house legislature. 


senators 


Third, the press, interested as it is 
in good government, shares the curi 
osity of the political scientists who keep 
a scholarly eye on the institution. 


@ A year and a half ago, just after 
most state legislatures had adjourned, 
The Christian Century called atten- 
tion to what it termed the pressing 
need for modernization of our state 
lawmaking systems. If streamlining is 
needed, news media and their working 
representatives certainly have a stake 
in the nature of the reformation. 

As practiced in Nebraska, unicam- 
eralism provides a nearly ideal atmes- 
phere in which reporters face the task 
of following the lawmaking process. 
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An employee replaces names on 
the electronic vote recorder at the 
front of the Nebraska legislative 
chamber. Buttons on each senator’s 
desk can signal aye or nay vote. 





@ The physical facilities provided for 
the press are good. In the chamber it- 
self, reporters have desks on the ros- 
trum. From this point they face the 
Senate and work on the same level as 
the clerk who is reading bills or reso 
lutions. 

In addition, good facilities are avail 
able outside the Senate chamber with 
provision for desks, filing cabinets and 
other office essentials. 

But much more important to press 
and public is the way in which the 
reporters are kept up to date on leg- 
islation. They are provided the same 
service as the Senators. 

Each newspaper and wire service is 
given copies of all bills as soon as they 





are introduced, a set of Nebraska stat 
utes, a copy of the previous session's 
daily journal, and a copy of the cur 
rent journal. 


(Turn to page 19) 


Nebraska’s unicameral Legislature, unique among the state lawmaking 
bodies in the nation, begins the day’s work with prayer by the chaplain. 





Outdoor Eating is 
Big Business for Newspapers 


New food-page supplement for editors and publishers 
offered by American Bakers Association 


The American Bakers Associa- 
tion has a new four page news- 
featuring 
promotion material available to 


paper supplement, 
publishers in preparing special 
sections on “outdoor eating”. 
Here is an opportunity for every 
newspaper to build additional 
advertising revenue during the 
summer months. 

This four page supplement con- 
tains a variety of editorial copy 
promoting picnics, eating in the 
back yard or on the sun deck. It 
is designed so that publishers can 
either run a full section for the 
promotion, or use the material for 
fill-in copy with their own page 
treatment. Editorial material, 


picnic suggestions and recipes, 
accompanied by pictures, are 
written by well known home econ- 
omists, food and fashion writers, 
food companies and processors. 

The features in the supplement 
will supply material for publishers 
to use in special outdoor eating 
promotions all summer long. 
Much additional local advertising 
can be obtained from merchants 
who sell foods, clothing, summer 
furniture and associated products 
like barbecue grills, paper plates, 
napkins, cameras, etc. 

Outdoor eating is the largest 
and widest promotion theme in 
the food industry—pushed by 
national advertisers in publicity, 
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newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, radio, TV and powerful mer- 
chandising to all food outlets, etc. 

Join the newspapers all over the 
country which have found that 
“eating outdoors” is becoming 
more popular every year and by 
running special promotions they 
can obtain additional advertising 
appropriations from local mer- 
chants. You can get all the ma- 
terial contained in the American 
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Bakers Association four page 


supplement in mat form, and 
glossy photographs. Just write the 
American Bakers Association, 20 
No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Mail your request today. The 
sooner we supply you with 
“Eat Outdoors” material, the 
more time you will have for pre- 
paring your own special picnic 
section and developing summer 
advertising sales. 





JOHN E. LYNGE 


HE natural gift of versatility in 
T wching features is not nearly so 

valuable as the acquired habit of 
facility. 

Success in feature writing should be 
the writer's ability to 
write at short notice upon a multiplic- 
ity of subjects. Many writers-to-be may 
fancy that to be able to do this pre- 
supposes profound learning, a versatil- 
ity of mind, worldwide experience, a 
globe-trotting existence and personal 
knowledge and contact with celebrities. 


measured by 


It is a common fallacy that it is only 
in the school room that we depend 
the knowledge, experience, re 
search and opinions of other people, 
but when we life we forthwith 
throw aside this second-hand stuff and 
henceforth and live squarely 
upon our first-hand experiences. But 
how many of us do a single original, 
or even independent thing from the 
time we get up in the morning until 
we go to bed at night? 


upon 
enter 


stand 


@ We are awakened against our 
WwW ishes by an alarm clock, do our daily 
dozen because the radio inveigled us 
into it, and use the new kind of tooth 
paste because we are afraid we might 
be one of that “nine out of ten” to suc 
cumb to some horrible fate called 
caries. 

And so, the second-hand which is 
the right hand of today extends itself 
temptingly to the writer of features. 
We all cannot keep grinding for col 
lege degrees or travel the Seven Seas. 
We must hold down our job on the 
Herald-Telegraph or in the publicity 
department without being stung by it, 
or bring in the daily bread in some 
way that is not too bitter. 
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Making Plagiarism Pay 


By JOHN E. LYNGE 


But that form of diet is not exactly 
the most popular, though edifying and 
free. However, we all have the daily 
newspaper with us; and nearly all of 
us read the pictures and the headlines. 

What we like about its illiteracy or 
lunacy, its love for crime and sex and 
its moronic clientele, is the mirror of 
life, the degradation and aspirations, 
the passions and the dreams of its 
readers, you and I. 

For many years I have carefully 
clipped the daily newspapers, with 
special emphasis on the Sunday and 
the evening newspapers, when the 
news is somewhat exhausted and the 
editors and journalists are driven to 
manufacture their own version of life 
and its happenings. The world is their 
oyster, and what pearls of fancied 
“news stories” they do manage to find! 


@® Thus, the writer of the feature has 
three inexhaustible sources of mate- 
rial at his elbow: First-hand experi- 
ence; highly desiccated experience of 
others in the library; yesterday’s sec- 
ond-hand experience in the raw, or 
freshly manufactured tidbits of real 
life as the essential writer fancies and 
sees it in the newspaper. 

The point is that you may not find 
a clipping of immediate use for some 
time, but in time you will have stored 
up such a variety of precious and use- 
ful matter that the file will come in 
handy on many occasions and for the 
most urgent and various needs. 

In the feature field, the news writer 
will find sooner or later that the most 
attractive and well-written article in 
the world will not sell on its merits, un- 
less the editor is, or has been looking 
for just that article or something very 
similar. 

Editors want special features when 
they want them and not before. But 
they always have ideas of the sort of 
thing they want, or are willing to listen 
to your ideas for prospective articles. 


@ As a matter of fact, it is my experi- 
that nearly always they have 
something special in their mind that 
they will buy at once, if you can turn 


ence 


out the goods. All your versatility will 
not help until you have first shown 
facility in furnishing the idea and 
theme. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of sales that a facile writer may 
make if he and his article-plot file are 
“Johnny-on-the-spot.” 


@ I usually have to present from ten 
to fifteen ideas for an article to an 
editor before he accepts one and tells 
me to go ahead with it. This does not 
mean that I have picked up fifteen 
ideas at random, but rather that I 
have gone over perhaps a hundred 
and fifty to find fifteen that seem suit- 
able for his magazine and acceptable 
to the editor. 

I find my clipped material is not 
only an inexhaustible sources of mate- 
rial, but also a lively stimulant. There 
is a fresh pile of clippings on my desk 
before me every day. I have sorted 
them into little piles: Business, Crime, 
Doctors, Eating, Education, Drink, In- 
terviews, Literature, Movies, Music, 
Personal Problems, and so on. As the 
material bulks into hundreds and thou- 
sands of items, it would become use- 
less unless intelligently filed according 
to subjects. 


@ To keep up this clipping and sorting 
requires eternal vigilance, though I 
find the job both pleasant and excit- 
ing. And my efforts are constantly re- 
warded. Often success in being able to 
write a given article hangs upon 
whether or not you possess a few 
simple items and facts. Sooner or later 
you may come into possession of them. 
So keep a pair of scissors handy. Good 
hunting in a field full of treasures. 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


John E. Lynge, the Director of Pub- 
licity-Public Relations at Chapman- 
Nowak & Associates, Inc., Syracuse, 
New York, has traveled extensively in 
this country and abroad as a free lance 
writer. His sales record to date is almost 
four thousand articles published. 
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Mrs. Emily Boucher, editor-pub- 
lisher’ of the Nome Nugget, at her 
desk. 


LTHOUGH Emily Polet Boucher 
A was born and raised in Nome, 

Alaska, along the Bering Sea, 
she had no idea that she would some- 
day be the owner-editor of the Nome 
Nugget, the new State of Alaska’s old- 
est newspaper. In fact, her entire train- 
ing seemed to dictate otherwise. 

Her parents had come for gold but 
accepted the challenge of the north 
and stayed to make it their home and 
become leaders in the community. A 

Alaskan, Emily 
amid the fabulous 
after the turn of 
Nome was at its 


sec ond 
Boucher 
gold 


the century 


generation 
was born 
rush days just 
when 
glorious height. 

She spent one year in a stateside high 
school and four years at the Univer 
Washington, from which she 
graduated in 1928 with 
in music. 

When she purchased the Nome Nug- 
get fifteen says she 
“didn’t plan to assume the full respon 
sibility but that 


sity of 


was a degree 


years ago, she 
of such an enterprise, 
is the way things happen.” 

“I find it,” she most inter 
esting and absorbing job which is never 
finished. Daily 
neighbors 
strangers have 


Says, “a 


facts 
about 
during 


recordings of 
about my and stories 
become 


the vears I have 


history 
been editor.” 


@ The Nugget is the 
three newspapers which started when 
Nome a tent city accommodating 
40,000 miners who streamed there in 
1898 in search of the gold that opened 
the north country. The tri-weekly is 
printed at the edge of the Christian 
world, just a few miles from the Iron 
Curtain. The fact that Nome is out- 
fortified area of Alaska keeps 


sole survivor of 


was 


side the 
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Nome Nugget 





Be Woman Edits Alaska's 
Oldest Newspaper 


By BILL BOUCHER 


the editor especially alert to what 
Washington is doing about defense. 

“It is true,” she says, “we are fenced 
in by a radar network for the protec- 
tion of the United States, but we of 
Northwestern Alaska are fully aware 
that we're the expendable area so far 
as the military is concerned.” 

The tabloid Nugget reports on and 
is distributed to an area from the 
mighty Yukon River to the “top of 
the world.” Affiliated with the 
ciated Press, it is the “farthest 
wire service on the coast of 
America.” 


Asso- 
north 
North 
Nome is more than a tent city today. 
The tents have been replaced by wood- 
en frame and fireproof concrete build- 
ings. The Signal Corps boasts twenty- 
four-hour telephone service with the 
rest of the world and transportation is 
measured by at two airplane 
flights a day connecting Nome with 
Anchorage on the south and Fairbanks 
in the interior. 


least 


@® Though Nome still serves the min 
ing districts and the native villages of 
the Seward Peninsula, the gold mining 
economy is being replaced by a 
industry—the tourist trade. Nome has 
become the center for Eskimo arts and 
crafts and the main stop for 
excursion flights to Kotzebue 
Arctic points. 


new 


tourist 
and other 


‘ visits of 


While the news that goes out on the 
Associated Press wire might not be 
quite as colorful as that which the 
stampeders made back in ’98, the city 
and its surrounding area make news 
which retains much of the color of the 
north and probably is a little more 
printable. 


@ Mrs. Boucher dutifully has chronicled 
such personages as General 
Dwight Eisenhower, and of 
nowned fellow newsmen as Secretary 
of Interior Frederick Seaton. 

Other stories have ranged from the 
selection of Nome of the three 
sites prepared for what proved to be 
the Yalta Conference to an Eskimo’s 
survival of an unscheduled eighteen- 
day trip on an ice floe from Kings 
Island to the coast of Siberia and back 
to Alaska’s settlement of Shishmaref. 

The Eskimos like their names in 
print and are proud to have them ap- 
pear in the Nugget (unless they turn 
up in jail). They call at any hour of 
the day or night to tell of a birth in 
the family. The vital statistics column 
is quite long in this land where the 
winter nights are as long as twenty- 
two hours. 

Some Eskimo villages take only one 
subscription to the Nugget and every- 
one shares its news and cost. Many of 
» Eskimos with little or 


such re- 


as one 


the readers are 


Winter scene outside the office of the Nome Nugget, with the printer who 


has just shoveled a path to the door. 





language of the 

paper must be kept quite simple. 
“Rudolph Flesch would be proud of 

the editor mentioned 


no schooling so the 


our readability 


8 On 


meat 


subscriber pays with reindeer 
herd, with a 
choice fifty pound King Salmon caught 
in the Unalakleet; still 
another pays with luscious lingenber- 


from his another 


spring run at 
which are similar to cranberries, 
picked late in the fall. An Eskimo trap 
Pilot Point 
ibility as an artist 


ries, 
per at recognized for his 
offered to exchange 
a subscription for a couple of his pen 
and ink sketches 
The production 
Gray 


Clinton 
was apprenticed in the Nugget 


manadcer, 
whilk attending high school in Nome. 
He went to linotype school and, after 
“outside” for ex- 


working a tew years 


perience returned to serve one session 
in the Territorial Legislature and man 
age the Nugget’s mechanical shop. 
Since the Nugget’s Model 14 is the 
“farthest Linotype from the factory” 
in the United States, it poses the sim 
ple problem—fix it or 
When replacement parts are not on 
hand unusual, 
are about one week away, so peculiar 


otten 


don't publish 


and this is not they 


modifications are necessary. 


@ In 
presses 
Parts for the 
zontal letterpress 
Chandler and 
not available 


addition to the Linotype, the 
even further difficulties. 
1904 Miehle Pony hori 
and the 12 x 15 


job press are just 


pe S¢ 


Price 
The 


tedious job of 


time-consuming and 
hand feeding 
these presses was recently assumed by 


rather 


the editor's 

Boucher 
Static electricity 

by keeping the 


younger son, Rodney 
has been overcome 


newsprint near freez 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


A junior at the University of Alaska, 
working for a minor in journalism in 
this 


assign 


his liberal arts wrote 


story 


program, 
about his mother as an 
ment in a magazine writing 
Bill Boucher, 25, knows his way around 
in both the front office and the back 
shop of the Nome Nugget, owned and 
edited by his Mrs. Emily 
Boucher. 


course. 


mother, 





ing temperature until it is used. This 
isn’t hard to do in the sub-arctic win 
ter where the thermometer often drops 
out of sight and forgets to reappear. 
@ The editor-owner is sincere in her 
belief that publishing the only news 
reaching most of the villages 
in an area as big as Texas requires 
that politically she must be non-par- 
that her may make 
own election time. 
expression by 


paper 


tisan so readers 
their 
She 
printing letters to the editor from rural 
readers—and she has lots of them. 

As well as being editor and pub- 
lisher of the Nugget, Emily 
Boucher is a Sunday school teacher and 
assistant organist for the Community 
Methodist Church. She further serves 
the community as a part-time librarian, 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Notary Public, the New York Times 
correspondent, and representative for 
Dunn and Bradstreet. 

“It is a challenge,” 
serve as a constructive and educational 


decisions at 
encourages self 


Nome 


she says, “to 
force in this area as well as dispenser 
of world and local news.” 

Her spare-time hobbies include in- 


Bill Boucher, son of Editor-Pub- 
lisher Emily Boucher, at the type- 
setting machine in the back shop of 
the Nome Nugget, in the forty-ninth 
state. 


door gardening, which provides her 
and her neighbors with tomatoes, veg- 
etables and flowers, and collecting wild 
flowers from the more than 360 known 
varieties near Nome. 


@ That she has been doing a good job 
is evidenced by the high esteem in 
which she is held by both her neigh 
bors and newsmen throughout Alaska. 
This feeling toward her has 
reached even as far south :s the smaller 
State of Texas which recently 
her an honorary citizen. 


same 


made 





Editorials— 


Continued from page 10 


newspapers contuse the 


manage to 
two.” 
8S. “Statters 


with 


can 


encourage readers 


gripes, or with 


letters to the 


praise, to write 
editor. This is standard 
with the 
Any time he is stopped on the 
asked 
that, he 


the questioner to 


operating procedure editor 


himself 
street and 


why he doesn’t do 


this or immediately challenges 
write a letter. A 


gratifying number do.” 

9. “Our people, in their important 
role as links with the public, need to 
remember one thing: They don't have 
to argue That’s some 


with anybody. 


one else’s job.” 
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@ All in all, the editorial symposium 
did attract employes’ attention to edi 
torial pages. It may have broken down 
which 
other 


some _ barriers were keeping 
departments from 
fraternizing with editorial writers. But 
three things that it didn’t 
do—three things which might benefit 


Gannett Newspapers or any other news- 


members of 


there are 


paper: 
A. It didn't measuring 
rod for editorial-page performance 
a measuring rod comparable to total 
circulation, to 


provide a 


advertising linage, or 
to columns and pages. 

B. It didn’t go into the varying 
prestige returns of assorted types of 
editorial leadership; not one editor em 
phasized the prestige-value of back- 
ing long unpopular causes which even- 
tually triumph. 

C. With didn’t 


one exception, it 


equate service to an editorial page 
with the service from an editorial page 
that non-editorial workers can expect. 
The exception was provided by the 
young managing editor of the Saratoga 
Springs Saratogian. Of the cooperating 
staff member, he said: 

“From the editor of his newspaper, 
there are certain things he should ex- 
pect which will make his job easier, 
whether it be selling newspapers to 
those of the opposite political persua- 
sion or selling space to a retailer whose 
feathers have been ruffled by an edi- 
torial against ‘fair-trade practice’ price- 
fixing. He should expect fairness. He 
should expect fearlessness. He should 
expect unmuddied thinking and clear 
writing. When all of this has been said, 
it comes down to a simple thing: Each 
of us on the newspaper helps the other. 
None of us exists in isolation.” 
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outh Denies Race News Blackout 


By LEROY A. SIMMS 


President, Alabama Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 


Never in the history of THE QUILL 
has an article created so much contro- 
versy as did “The South Blacks Out 
Race Story” which appeared in the 
February issue of this magazine. 

In this issue of THe Qui is a re- 
buttal story and, in the SDX news sec- 
tion, a resolution received from the 
Alabama Professional Chapter. 

The Editor of THe Quit believes 
that good journalism requires the pres- 
entation of all sides of any controversy 
and regrets that there was not simul- 
taneous publication of both sides in 
this case. 

References—February issue of THE 
Quit, Pages 9-10; April issue of THE 
Quit, letters, Pages 35-36; this issue 
of THe Quit, Page 21.) 


HE South emphatically has not en- 
T gaged in any “blackout of race 

news” as an article by James At- 
kins in the February issue of THe QumLi 
charges. Overwhelming proof of the 
basic falsity of such a charge has been 
mailed each undergraduate and _pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
This proof consists of eighteen pages of 
photostats showing the smash play giv- 
en the Atkins contends were 
blacked given “the semi-silent 
treatment.” 


stories 


out or 


Publication of such an article making 
charges against most of the 
members of the Alabama Professional 
Chapter including the writer, was con- 
demned in a resolution adopted by the 
Alabama Chapter on February 18. 


serious 


Birmingham Post-Herald | ,3\%5,, 


rece ve COT 
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@ We were amazed, to put it mildly, 
that THe Quit would publish such a 
story accusing many of us of conduct 
violating the ethics of responsible jour- 
nalism. So far as any of us could learn, 
no effort was made to discover whether 
all or any of the charges were true. 

The Alabama Chapter also was sur- 
prised that the editors of a magazine 
devoted to journalism did not know, 
of their own knowledge, that there had 
been no such news blackout. While the 
title of the Atkins article was “South 
Blacks Out Race Story,” it actually 
deals only with Birmingham. 


@ All of the assertions in the article, 
save one, are easy to refute with pho- 
tostats. 

That one deals with whether or not 
there was collusion between the news 
papers—The Birmingham News and the 
Birmingham Post-Herald and the wire 
services, especially The Associated 
Press, handling of a Negro bus boycott 
on October 31, 1958. 

There was, in fact, no boycott. There 
is none Neither was there 
conspiracy to ignore the news. 


now. any 
It is not common practice, we be- 
lieve, to run news stories saying no tor- 
nado occurred, no murder was 
mitted, no hotel burned, etc. 
A chief offending paragraph in the 
February article reads: 


com- 


“Several radio, television, wire serv- 
ice and newspaper editors got together 
with someone in higher circles and de- 
cided if the boycott were not mentioned 
it would go away. Or no news is good 
news.” 


would 
have been in such a session are wonder- 
ing where and when it was held, who 
the “someone is higher circles” might 
have been and why none of the respon- 
sible editors of the media concerned 
had heard of it, much less attended. 
Any editor who sees and reads ex- 
changes from the South that 
racial strife has been a news 


@ Those of us who normally 


knows 
major 


story in this area for years. He also 
knows that such news has been given 
tremendous play in newspapers in this 
area, 

Other charges may be nailed quickly 
and easily. One is that the entry of 
Autherine Lucy as the first Negro stu- 
dent at the University of Alabama “was 
played down.” 


® The Birmingham News “played it 
down” by assigning a staff of five re- 
porters and three photographers to the 
University campus to cover it. The City 
Editor was detached from his regular 
duties to handle the Lucy Story alone. 
It commanded banner play day after 
day. 

The Post-Herald used a_ two-line, 
eight column banner on more than one 
occasion, including the day when riot- 
ing crowds led to the Negro co-ed’s ex- 
clusion from classes. 

Another charge made in THE QuILt 
article, was that Birmingham newspa- 
pers were under instructions “not to 
mention the Ku Klux Klan, etc.” 


@ Again, there is no mention of where 
any such decision originated. In fact, 
as photostats prove, there was no such 
instruction. The opposite of what THe 
Qu1Lu article charged is true. 

The morgues of the two Birmingham 
newspapers contain literally thousands 
of clippings and many scores of edi 
torials on the Klan. Meetings of the 
hooded order are covered. On two fairly 
recent occasions the “big Klan rally” 
attracted just three persons. In each 
instance, one was a reporter from the 
Birmingham News. 

The assertion that Asa (Ace) Car- 
ter’s name was “not to appear in head- 
lines” is equally absurd. Instead of get- 
ing “little or no play” as THe QuiILy 
article said, Carter's antics were cov- 
ered fully and given much page one 
space. 


@ Even more absurd is THE QuImLu ar- 


ticle’s assertion that Nat (King) Cole 
“got the semi-silent treatment in Bir- 
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mingham.” Cole 
table at the Birmingham auditorium by 
a small group of super-segregationists 
in the midst of a show. He returned to 
the for another number and got 
a tremendous ovation. 

The “ 


of about 


was pushed over a 


stage 


semi-silent treatment” consisted 
three columns of page one 
space in the Post-Herald and about five 
columns in all, three page one, in 
the News. Furthermore, the News 
helped to “black out” the story by call 
ing an eye-witness account of the event 
to the Associated Press although the 
News’ own deadline was many hours 
away. AP, gave it substantial 
wire the story THE 
Qum! refers to as being ban- 
nered outside of Birmingham. 


of course, 
This 


article 


Space was 


@ Later developments in the Cole case, 
right down to the conviction of the per 
for the attack, 


sons responsible were 
fully covered. 

But the real tops in absurdity in all 
the baseless charges in THe QumLi 


last 


arti- 
cle was saved for the sim 


ply 


It says, 
and falsely 
“Bombing stories are soft pedaled in 
Birmingham.” 

The 


was being 


writer, we thought it 
when 
April 28, 
Beth-E], 
The last 
the Birmingham 
nearly an hour to 
column cut of the 


the The 


was under an 


presume, 
“sott pedaled” an at 


1958 to 
Birming 


tempt was made 


bomb remple on 
Southside 

livered edition of 
News held 
permit use of 
satchel 


five 


ham’s home de 


was for 
i five 
containing dynamite 


column cut used 


eight column banner on the bomb at 


tempt 


@ Th 


vealed 


Ne ws 
their 
by posting 


the Post-Herald 


indifference 


and 
to bombings 
a $500 reward for evidence 


or information 


leading to arrest and 
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conviction of all such cases of bombing 
or attempted bombing. 

The last Birmingham bombing, in a 
neighborhood where white 
are gradually being replaced by Ne- 
groes, “soft-pedaled” with three 
columns of space on page one in the 
News. 

The Post-Herald “blacked 
bombing story on April 29 
a two-line 


residents 


was 


out” the 
1958 with 
eight column banner on a 
the Birmingham police 
commissioner that he would ask the 
Alabama Legislature to amend the law 
to provide the death penalty for school 
and church bombings. 

If the treatment of racial incidents in 
the South by Southern newspapers con- 
stitutes a news blackout, all the mem- 
bers of the Alabama Professional Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, all the 
other reputable hereabouts, 
are mistaken in their understanding of 
the meaning of the term. 


statement by 


and 
newsmen 


2 They that 
“blacked basic 
ment by publication of the 
cle in THe Quit. Plus, it seems to us, 
an amazing unfamiliarity with 
practices by the men who head Sigma 


Delta Chi. 
Cuba— 


Continued from page 8 


feel, 


out” 


what 
news judg- 
Atkins arti- 


rather, 
was 


was 


news 


Pat’s safety assured 


Department 


that 
State 
sy’s intervention 

After the 
out of the 
decided to sting them with 
that we felt Fairley 
for rebel propaganda 
was beamed to the 
and got quick reaction in a 


denial. Nevertheless, 
21, 


tention was 


by our and Embas 


failed to 
mountains by 


get Pat 
sea or alr, I 


rebels 


a charge 
was being used 
My 


rebel radio 


purposes 
message 
vigorous 
Sunday, De- 
Pat Fairley 
He had boarded 
flight in Havana after 
night in the home of a 
His trip into and out 
Escambrays had _ been 
and on horseback. He 
Batista troops 
while en route to Havana but he escaped 
unrecognized. 


on 
cember 
slipped into Miami. 


a nervous 


a commercial 
spending the 
rebel Captain. 
of the Sierra 
on foot, by jeep 
had been stopped by 


@ Pat had a story to tell. But his pho- 
tographic equipment and film had been 
left behind in the 
safety. The problem now was to 
get his film out. Meanwhile, we did a 
special show with Pat on his experi- 
ences on Sunday afternoon. 
Miraculously, part of Pat’s film ar- 
rived in Miami the last week in De- 
cember. It included dramatic night 
battle , rebel forces seizing con- 
trol of small mountain villages, the 


mountains to insure 
his 


scenes 


vigil at Batista’s sanitorium fortress 
atop the Sierra Escambray mountains, 
the exchange of wounded soldiers 
through the Cuban Red Cross, and ex- 
clusive film of the execution of a rebel 
turned traitor. 

Pat’s film was shown on WCKT 
newscasts and flown to NBC, New 
York, where it played the Huntley- 
Brinkley show, Today, and WNBT’s 


11 p.m. news for nearly a week. 


@ The Associated Press and other news 
agencies developed stills from 16mm 
frames provided by NBC. A French 
television network and Channel 12, 
Cuba, negotiated for purchase of the 
film along with Telenews and Movie- 
tone. WCKT had scored a major beat. 

On January 1, Batista celebrated the 
New Year by abdicating. He fled to 
the Dominican Republic. And a sur- 
prised rebel army pressed toward Ha- 
vana. The populace, however, was to 
be caught in a pincer. An army of tele- 
vision newsmen converged on the 
stricken capital. 

With communications and transpor- 
tation cut, Ben Silver arrived in Ha- 
vana by charter plane. On January 4, 
Pat Fairley was dispatched to Santa 
Clara to join C triumphant 
march to Havana. 

Meanwhile, WCKT news was turn- 
ing out film and copy for live feeds to 
NBC, special shows for our Cuban 
viewers who were dependent upon us 
for information from their 
and handling six regularly 
news broadcasts daily. 

NBC 


scene. 


joy 


astro s 


homeland, 
scheduled 


staffers began arriving on the 
They needed help in making 
arrangement for flights to Havana... . 
processing facilities were a must . . 
contacts in Havana would be he Apful 
along with general coordination of 
NBC’s Cuba activities in Miami. WCKT 
was the key to Operation Cuba. 


@® In Havana, CMO television, headed 
by Gore Mestre, served as both rebel 
headquarters and as an American tele- 
For the first time in 
two years, the Cuban people were get- 
ting uncensored news. 

Mestre, a Cuban 
ate, threw his into the 
field for live the rebel 
victory. Tons of equipment had to be 
moved through delirious crowds. NBC 
and CBS television networks, clamor- 
ing for live pickups, worked out a pool 
video feed that was microwaved from 
Havana to the American Telegraph and 
Telephone company in Miami and re- 
layed by cable to New York. Both net- 
works kept the cable and phone lines 
burning for hours. When not telecast- 
ing direct from Havana, the networks 
were feeding film for background and 
documentary purposes. Most telecasts 


vision outpost. 


born Yale gradu- 
remote units 


coverage ot 
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from Havana were taped in New York 


for playback at a 
hour. 

NBC’s Cuba team over the cover- 
age period totalled eighteen men. 
NBC’s major live pickups included the 
arrival in Havana of Fidel Castro, the 
giant rally that followed at Camp Co- 
lumbia, and a half hour special the 
night of January 9. The NBC air team 
was led by Herb Kaplow, Washington, 
and Frank McGee. 


more convenient 


® CBS dispatched a ten man crew to 
Cuba, with its live coverage including 
Face the Nation and Ed Murrow’s 
Person to Person. The arrival of Castro 
in Havana was taped along with a 
portion of the war crimes trials in the 
Sports Palace. 

Of course, all this does not include 
the spot news specials and the heavy 
Cuba coverage devoted by both net- 
works to regularly scheduled news 
periods. 

Television wasn’t satisfied to sit back 
and await the arrival of Fidel Castro 
in Havana. NBC’s freelance photo- 
journalist Andrew St. George headed 
for Santiago de Cuba and sound man 
Jerry Gold moved into Cienfuegos 
while WCKT’s Pat Fairley flew into 
Santa Clara. 

St. George and Gold made contact 
first with Castro at Cienfuegos where 
the rebel leader decided to spend the 
night after one of his marathon speech- 
es. Their film and taped interviews 
with both Castro and Cuba’s provi- 
sional president, Manuel Urrutia, were 
flown to WCKT news aboard a Cuban 
army bomber made available by Cas- 
tro. WCKT news phoned the tran- 
script of the Castro-Urrutia tape to the 
Associated Press Miami bureau. 


@® Meanwhile, WCKT news was run- 
ning a five day series in the body of 
its 6:30 p.m. newscasts entitled “Cuba: 
Days of Decision.” We covered the 
rise and fall of Batista the birth 
of the revolutionary movement and its 
chances for survival. This candid re- 
port was supported by exclusive films. 
The series was whipped into shape and 
aired from January 5-9. 

In Havana, meanwhile, Ben Silver 
filmed gun battles between Castro 
forces and Batista die-hards. The early 
days after the fall of Batista were the 
critical for newsmen 
who went without food and were fear- 
ful of putting their heads out of their 
hotels at night. Shots echoed through 
the streets. Silver was fired upon by 
jittery 
era from a hotel window. 

WCKT sent a private pilot, Jim 
Weighmann, into Havana to return 
film. The road from the airport was 


most television 


rebels while focusing his cam 
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lined by Castro’s “barbudos.” The 
bearded ones were cautious. But the 
real danger lay in the youngsters who 
climbed aboard the July 26 movement 
in the dying moments of the revolu- 
tion. 

Weighmann’s car was stopped. A 
young gun-waving Cuban dragged him 
into the street and threatened him with 
death on the spot. Fortunately, a more 
responsible soldier insisted on taking 
Weighmann to a rebel outpost where, 
after much explanation, he was rel- 
leased. 

On January 8, Fidel Castro arrived 
in Havana to a tumultous welcome. His 
young son rode at his side. NBC and 
WCKT picked it up live. 

In the following days, both Silver 
and Dunn interviewed Castro and Ur- 
rutia. Their many sidebar films and 
stories filled a news vacuum for Cuban 
exiles that had been created by Ba- 
tista censors. 


@ An even dozen WCKT newsmen 
have covered Cuba over the last two 
and a half years. Five staffers covered 
the Castro staged Operation Truth in 
January, including Station Manager 
Charles Kelly. At CMQ, Gore Mestre 
asked only that Castro be given an 
opportunity to fulfill Cuba’s dream of 
freedom and security. But he admitted 
that the thirty-two year old Castro is 
young and that the transition of a hero 
into a thinking man would be diffi- 
cult. Yet, he said, it must be accom- 
plished lest Cuba again find itself in 
the hands of another dictator. 

Mestre like other businessmen was 
unhappy over rash statements voiced 
by Castro against the United States. 
He was equally disturbed over the war 
criminal trials staged in the Sports 
Palace and the summary executions. 
WCKT’s Wayne Fariss joined Silver in 
covering the opening “Roman Colos- 
seum” trial of Mayor Jesus Sosa Blanco. 
They also interviewed 
Cabana fortress. 

“Operation Truth” may have back- 
fired on Castro. But WCKT news can- 
not question the honesty of the Bar- 
budos. While visiting CMQ, a rebel 
courier arrived with a crate. It con- 
tained 16mm camera, lenses and frezzo 
unit which had been abandoned in 
the remote Sierra Escambray moun- 
tains by Pat Fairley some five weeks 
earlier. 


prisoners at 


® Television made and reported his- 
tory in its extensive coverage of Cuba’s 
days of decision. Cuba’s insurrection 
was a television war. A sea of micro- 
phones flooded the trial area of the 
Sports Palace. Photographers  inter- 
rupted the proceedings to move a wit- 
ness to get a better angle shot. An ex- 
ecution was delayed past dawn to pro- 








vide photographers with better light- 
ing. 


@ But perhaps the true impact of tele- 
vision on Cuba can be detected from a 
parade staged by Second Revolutionary 
Front troops in front of the Presiden- 
tial Palace. NBC’s Herb Kaplow want- 
ed the army on camera at a specific 
time. He arranged with Victor Ferrer, 
Director of Second Revolutionary 
Front propaganda, to signal the start 
of the parade by blowing his nose. 

“Cue the army,” screamed Kaplow 
into a headset! 

And the army marched . . 
on time, on television. 


. on cue, 


Unicameral— 


(Continued from page 11) 


These materials are revised when- 
ever revisions are made for Senators. 

In addition to these courtesies which 
greatly help in efficient and intelligent 
coverage of the news, reporters are 
given almost complete access to the 
legislative floor. The only exception 
is when a bill is up for final reading. 

This privilege has not been abused 
by the reporters. The result is that 
stories are generally obtained more 
promptly than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. And they are made more under- 
standable because the questions re- 
porters may want to ask can be pre- 
sented immediately and personally to 
the Senators involved. 


@ Much of this good relationship can 
be attributed to the Legislature’s per- 
manent clerk, Hugo Srb. He is a for- 
mer state Senator and is the only per- 
son who has served as clerk of the uni 
cameral since its first session in 1937. 

It is not unusual for Srb to interrupt 
a conversation with a Senator to an- 
swer a vital question for a newsman 
facing a deadline. 

Beneficiaries of this liberal and co 
operative atmosphere are not only the 
news media, but the Senate and public 
as well. Faster reporting and more ac 
curate stories are the outcome. 

Before anyone gets the idea that the 
Cornhusker state is approaching a Uto 
pian level, it is only fair to fill in the 
debit side of the ledger. 

There are, of course, frequent crit 
icisms of the one-house nonpartisan leg 
islature. A brief and by no means com 
plete list of these would include some 
of the following: It is too small. It is 
too easily influenced by lobbyists. The 
metropolitan sometimes 
plain they are not adequately repre 
sented. In turn, the sparsely settled 
western portion of the state says the 
thing. Committee work is 


areas com 


same too 
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heavy when only forty-three share in 
it. It is subject to all the pressures of 
a two-house legislature. It covers up 
for individual senators by refusing to 
make public their votes in committees. 


®@ This latter point was hotly debated 
early in the 1959 session. An attempt 
was made by Senator Terry Carpenter 
to change the rules so that all votes 
cast in committees would be an- 
nounced. Carpenter is remembered na 
tionally as the del gate who unsuccess 
fully attempted to place the name of 
“loe Smith” in the Re 
publican Convention in San Francisco 
in 1956 


nomination at 


A leading introducer of controversial 
bills reform 
measures, Carpenter was undoubtedly 


including numerous tax 
not only trying to aid the press and 


the public in getting news but was 
seeking as well to find out which sen 
ators were killing his bills in commit 


@ As things turned out, newsmen are 
as they have been for 
ittend 

[ nder 


still permitted 


years to executive sessions of 
committees this 
they hear the discussions and actually 
know how each Senator has voted. But 


under the 


arrangement, 


rules, they are permitted 
this privilege only with the understand 
ing that individual votes must not be 
announced 
do this if he 


The Le gislature 


It is up to each Senator to 
choose Ss. 

also turned down a 
proposal to open the executive ses 
sions of committees to all members of 
the Senate 
ed privileges not enjoyed by the whole 


body ot 


It is significant 


Newsmen are thus extend 


lawmakers. 

as the Lincoln Jour 
nal pointed out editorially, that there 
is a growing desire on the part of Sen 
make individual committee 
member's votes public. Thirteen of the 
forty-three supported one proposal that 
would have accomplished this. Hereto 
fore the a change has 
originated with the press and has had 
little support from the lawmakers them 


S¢ Ives 


ators to 


main cry for 


@ Aside from the private vote trading 


and whatever deals Senators might 


smoke-filled 
that the 
ganization of the unicameral minimizes 


make in rooms, it is sig 


nificant very nature and or 
the chances of hiding skulduggery. 

But Nebraska did not accept the 
idea of a nonpartisan unicameral legis 
lature without a major selling job by 
state political leaders and political sci 
entists. 

Nebraska held its first nonpartisan, 
1937, 
1934 of a constitutional 
which had the 


one-house session in following 
adoption in 


amendment vigorous 
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GILBERT M. SAVERY 


support of the late Senator George W. 
Norris. 

As a high school student I listened 
to the snow-haired Senator present his 
case for while attend 
ing the Nebraska _ I 
watched the first two sessions through 


unicameralism; 
University of 


the eyes of a political science student; 
and as an editor I have handled news 
from ten regular sessions and from five 


of its six special sessions. 


@ The record shows that the unicam 
Nebraska ) 
spends more time in deliberation of 
bills, is not restricted by a fixed ad 
journment date, is not influenced at the 


eral (and it is a noun in 


last minute by party bosses and has a 
streamlined yet protective procedure 
for handling its business. 

careful 
prospective 


It gives between-sessions 
study to legislation and 
leaves a minimum of vital state busi 
ness to be handled by executive action, 

Nebraska 
its lack of 


referendum. 
notable for 


initiative o1 
government 1s 
corruption. 
While the course of a bill from in 
troduction to passage is too detailed to 
outline here, it is important to 
that all bills are printed and placed 
in the hands of 


note 
members and, when 
reprinted and given to 
senators at least one day before third 


amended, are 


reading and passage. This procedure 
is not unique to unicameralism, but in 
Nebraska it until the 
unicameral was adopted. Formerly the 
only copy of the completed bill was 
in the hands of the clerk and not avail- 
able for convenient study by members 
or the press. 


was not used 


In the two-house legislature it was 
possible to introduce a bill and obtain 
passage in both houses the same day. 
A more deliberative procedure now 


dictates that the senate may not vote 
upon final passage until five legislative 
days after introduction, nor until the 
bill has been on final reading at least 
one legislative day. 

Before a bill may be submitted for 
final action, a public hearing must be 
held. This is waived only for minor 
corrective bills. A five-day notice is 
required for all hearings. Again the 
press is liberal in the coverage of this 
vital phase of the lawmaking process. 


@ A record vote of the legislature is 
mandatory upon the request of one 
member. This is recorded electronically 
on a card and a light signals each sen- 
ators vote on a large board at the 
front of the chamber. 

Lobbyists are required to register 
and to make reports of their expendi 
tures to the secretary of state. Both of 
these procedures are regularly reported 
by the daily newspapers of the state. 

An outstanding virtue of the uni- 
cameral is the elimination of the con- 
ference committee. Such committees, 
and the men who control them, often 
hold virtual veto power over legisla- 
tion. As every knows, in 
practice they constitute the 
lent of a third house. 

It is true that there can be vote 
trading and parliamentary maneuver 
ing in the unicameral as in any legisla- 
tive body. But its strength lies in the 
fact that these cannot easily be con- 
cealed from the press or public. Re- 
sponsibility is fixed, votes are record- 
ed, and the public can examine the 
record. 

All Senators are members of the leg- 


newsman 


equiva 


islative council, an interim study group 
employing a permanent director of re- 
search. Much of the success of the uni- 
cameral is attributable to the careful 


work done in advance by Senators 
through the council and its research 
director, Jack W. Rodgers. 


@ There is a growing interest in the 
unicameral system, according to Srb, 
the permanent clerk who is an eager 
salesman in the 
lative reform. 
When Alaskan statehood was voted, 
Srb fired off a letter to Governor Mike 
Stepovich urging the establishment of 


promotion of legis- 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Gilbert M. Savery has been News 
Editor of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Eve- 
ning Journal for fifteen years. He joined 
the Journal staff in 1941. He attended 
the University of Nebraska and at pres- 
ent spends a few hours each week at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University in Lin- 
coln as visiting lecturer in journalism. 
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a unicameral legislature in the new 
state. 

“While we do not claim this system 
to be perfect,” Srb wrote, “we do have 
the changes which were recommended 
(for other states) by the Council of 
State Governments in 1950 after a 
study of the laws and rules of the vari- 
ous states of the union.” 


@ Whatever the views of the political 
science theorists and practitioners, one 
fact cannot escape attention of men 
in professional journalism. That fact 
is that out-in-the-open lawmaking is ad- 
vantageous only if an alert press makes 
full use of its opportunities to inform 
the public. 

This is done in Nebraska with a high 
degree of efficiency. The Associated 
Press, under the direction of Odell 
Hanson, head of the Lincoln bureau, 
carries a heavy file of legislative news. 
Hanson is assisted by Dave Martin and 
Richard Hewitt. A similarly complete 
job is done by Charles Wieser, head 
of the Lincoln bureau of United Press 
International. He is assisted by Ellis 
Rall. 


@ Two newspapers, The Lincoln Jour- 
nal and the Omaha World-Herald have 
direct teletype circuits from the Cap- 
itol. The Journal is represented by Cap- 
itol reporters Frank Rall and Dean Ter- 
rill. Betty Person Don Walton 
cover the capitol for The Lincoln 
Star, and Don Shasteen represents the 
World-Herald. 


Television 


and 


and radio coverage is 
chiefly through the press associations, 
although numerous major hearings and 
special events are covered by staffers 
from Lincoln and Omaha. 

Earlier I referred to the Senator who 
described serving in the legislature as 
“doing business in a fish bowl.” This 
is literally true. And the fish bowl is 
a busy center of interest for about six 
months every two years. 


@ To Nebraskans all this has a special 
meaning. For over the entrance to their 
skyscraper Capitol are 
words, “The salvation 

watchfulness in the citizen.” 


inscribed the 
of the state is 


With a big assist from newsmen, this 
watchfulness is made easier and effec- 
tive through complete coverage of the 
unicameral legislature. 





Index Available 


Copies of the Index of THe 
Quit. for Volumes XLV _ and 
XLVI, the years 1957 
and 1958 are available upon ap- 
plication to the Sigma Delta Chi 
Headquarters, 23 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. The price 
is 25 cents a copy. 


covering 
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From Quill Readers 


AUTHOR COMMENTS 
To The Quill: 


Publication of my article in QuiLL 
and your very kind letter will be ample 
reward for the efforts I expended in 
propounding my views on dramatic 
criticism, I will also appreciate the fif- 
teen copies which I will send to friends. 

Maybe this will interest you. Many 
years ago after giving a speech at the 
University of Wisconsin and the Inland 
Press convention at Chicago I put my 
talk in writing and entitled it “Cate- 
chism for Cubs.” Quitt published it 
and, after receiving some nice fan mail, I 
proceeded to forget all about it. 

About six or seven years later my 
son was engaged in getting his bache- 
lor’s degree in journalism at North- 
western University. While home on a 
vacation he showed me Northwestern’s 
list of required reading, and “Catechism 
for Cubs” was on the list. 

So having an article published in 
QuILL is rewarding. I hope my current 
article will help some budding neo- 
phyte write his first review or improve 
on his next one. 

WALTER J. PFISTER 
Associate Editor 

The Sheboygan Press 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


MORE FROM THE SOUTH 
To The Quill: 

James Atkins is a young man who 
has a lot to learn, anent his article 
on “South Blacks Out Race Story.” 
I’ve been editing newspapers in Florida 
most of the time since I got out of 
Northwestern in 1928, and perhaps 
I should hasten to that | 
shared Jim’s views in the early years. 

But it is not a matter of “blacking 
out” a story. It is a matter of whipping 
up racial strife by blowing-up the story. 
The agitators are anxious to get as 
much publicity as possible and if edi- 
tors and reporters are gullible enough, 
the thing feeds on itself. Molehills be 
mountains. 

The agitators, whether they be the 
John Kaspars or the Asa Carters or 
the Martin Luther Kings, flourish on 
publicity. They thrive on incidents, on 
racial friction, on unrest, on misunder- 
standing. 

And souped-up publicity about vari- 
ous incidents help bring such things 
about. 

Having spent many early years in 
Chicago, and having made trips up 
there from time to time (including one 
two weeks ago) I think I know how 


contess 


come 


many of the people up there feel about 
the situation. On my most recent trip, I 
found segregation more prevalent than 
ever, although most of the hullabaloo 
is over the situation in the South. 

If all the effort that goes into try- 
ing to enforce integration and other- 
wise “advance” the Negro were in- 
stead put into a positive effort to make 
this a better land for everyone, re- 
gardless of race, creed and so forth, 
we would have a better land. 

Anyhow, good luck to Jim Atkins. 

Harris Powers 
Sarasota, Fla. 


GLAMOR VS. PAY 
To The Quill: 


I have just read the article by Otha 
C. Spencer in the October 1958, Quit. 
Mr. Spencer says: “Professional jour- 
nalists are notorious for playing up low 
salaries (usually twenty years ago), 
hard work and dull routine. Sure, all 
of these things exists (sic) r 

You bet your sweet life all of these 
things exists. 

Equally enlightening are Mr. Spen- 
cers views about glamor. I am sure 
that responsible, sincere newsmen 
chose their profession because they get 
free tickets and to cover raids on bawdy 
houses. Their only gripe is that they 
don't get free tickets to the bawdy 
houses. Their only gripe about being 
“in there” with the firemen is that 
they don’t get their clothes dry-cleaned 
“for free.” Their only gripe about being 
“thrown out of meetings” is that they 
don’t get much of a story about the 
meeting while chuckling 
eviction. 


over their 
Now Mr. Spencer says professional 
journalism has “many opportunities for 
good pay and advancement—perhaps 
more than almost any other profession 
.” What I would like to know is 
this: how come all my lawyer, doctor, 
dentist, undertaker, pharmacy, and 
bookmaker friends make so much more 
money than I do? 
Sincerely, 
Tom Pettit 
Night News Editor 
Station WCCO 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Please! 
Let us know when you 
change your address. 


Thanks!! 
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What Makes A Good Editor 


By EDMUND C. ARNOLD 


The winning entry in the “Good Edi- 
tor” contest, sponsored by Tue QuiLy 
and the National Live Stock Producer, 


was submitted by 
who 


Pekin, Indiana, 


Victor Green, of 
will receive the 


prize of $100. Honorable mention goes 
to Edmund C. Arnold. The entries sub- 
mitted by the two men follow. 


By VICTOR GREEN 


HAT are the abilities, the train- 
ing, the special knowledge, the 
characteristics that make a good 
editor? Whether it is the 
weekly paper or the greatest magazine, 
the answer is much the same. 
To be a good editor he must, first of 
all, be a good reporter. He must recog- 
nize a story and must have the powers 


smallest 


of observation and the powers of selec 
tion and the patience to get all the facts 
and all the background of a story. Then 
he must start all over and get the other 
side of the story, for almost every story, 
like every opinion, has two sides to it. 
And still, he is only half done, for he 
must have the training and the intelli 
gence to write the story so that it is 
all told, fairly and completely, and the 
writing ability to present it so that it 
will be read 


@ As an editorial writer he should know 
and tell both sides of a question, weigh- 
ing the merits of each side as carefully 
as a scientist weighs the elements with 
which he works. He should have the 
power to persuade the reader that the 
side he has chosen to champion is the 
right ome 

He must have the ability to achieve 
what the 
wants to see in his paper and what the 


a balance between reader 
reader should know for his own good 
and for the best interests of his com- 
munity, his state and nation and for the 


furtherance of civilization. 


a good in- 
structor, teaching all these things to 
the staff 
depend to serve as an extension of 
himself and inspiring those helpers to 


@ A good editor must be 


members on whom he must 
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get the facts and report them correctly 
and in a way that will hold the reader. 
A good editor must have the courage 
to print the facts when the publication 
of the facts helps more than it hurts— 
and the heart to tell him where the 
boundary between the two lies. 


VICTOR GREEN 


Victor Green, whose entry won the 
prize in the “Good Editor” contest, is 
the owner of Banner Publications, 
Pekin, Indiana. He is the publisher 
of three papers with a total circula- 
tion of 18,000, and editor of the Hoosi- 
er-Roar, official publication for Indi- 
ana Lions Club members. He was edi- 
tor of the Daily Student at Indiana 
University and is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, He is the winner of two 
prizes for editorial writing and is pres- 
ident-elect of the National Associa- 
tion of Advertising Publishers. 


GOOD editor must be everything 

he will not admit being . . . poet, 
engineer, salesman, musician, mathe- 
matician, evangelist. 

He must be perceptive, attuned to 
his world, its people and the effect of 
events upon lives. He must recreate 
the minutia and momentous so his read- 
ers feel as well as comprehend. He 
calls it “a nose for news” or “flair for 
writing.” The world has long called 
it “the art of the poet.” 

He must draw blueprints that only 
through intricate processes become 
newspaper pages. He must mesh skilled 
hands and complex machinery into a 
smooth, profitable operation that al- 
ways races inexorable time. The editor 
calls it “dummying up,” “copy flow” or 
“meeting deadlines.” The world calls 
it “engineering.” 

He must blend the work of always 
disparate groups, talented, creative and 
sometimes temperamental—editorial 
staff and composing-room crew—al- 
though contacts between the two are 
most often during moments of tension. 
He must inspire staff and crew far be- 
yond monetary reward. He calls it 
“getting the edition to press.” The 
world sees little difference between the 
editor and a symphony conductor as 
they create harmony of persons and 
their products. 


@® He must dedicate himself to ultimate 
accuracy and a search for the absolute 
truth as devotedly as Copernicus or 
Einstein—or any mathematician. 

The good editor must burn against 
injustice and rally his readers to the 
primary virtues—simplifying complex 
issues to basic morality. He must have 
the sympathy of a Samaritan and the 
indignation of an Isaiah. He must be 
aware of the great power in his hands— 
and use it humbly. He calls it “writing 
editorials” but he might be Moses, 
thundering from Sinai or ministering 
in the wilderness. 

This good editor must be a man of 
action—and of thought; of power—and 
of gentleness; of position—and of hu- 
mility. He must be half St. Vitus—and 
half St. Paul. 
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Sapna Delia Chi 


: 


MAY, 1959 


Winners of 27th Annual SDX Awards Announced 


Winners of the 27th annual Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Serv- 
ice in Journalism were announced April 17, the 50th anniversary of the Fra- 





History of SDX 


Now on Sale 


The contribution of Sigma Delta Chi 
to a free press in America is highlighted 
in a new book published April 17 by 
Southern Illinois University Press. Fifty 
Years for Freedom: The Story of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s Service to American Journal- 
ism—1909-1959 was published on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the fraternity on DePauw University 
Campus in 1909. 

The author is Charles C. Clayton, past 
national president of SDX and present 
editor of THE QumLL. Clayton is a former 
staff member of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, on which he served as re 
porter, city editor, editorial writer, and 
assistant to the publisher. Since 1955 he 
Professor of Journalism at 
Southern Illinois University. 

The book recounts the beginning and 
the growth of SDX. The fraternity to 
day boasts 16,000 members, among whom 
are some of America’s most prominent 
citizens, and each an avowed professional 
journalist. 

The title, “Fifty Years for Freedom: 
The Story of Sigma Delta Chi’s Service 
to American Journalism,” the prize win- 
ning entry of Sol Taishoff, editor and 
publisher of Broadcasting and past na 
tional president, was selected in a con 
test held last year. A prize award of $25 
was declined by Taishoff with the stipu- 
lation that it be added to a prize for the 
chapter responsible for the sale of the 
greatest number of copies of the book. 

The Undergraduate chapter selling the 
most copies will be awarded a free trip 
for its delegate attending the Indianapolis 
convention. The winning professional 
chapter will receive a new set of initia 
tion equipment. 


Early Birds 


Two chapters of Sigma Delta Chi aren’t 
taking any chances on finding places to 
stay during the fraternity’s 50th Anni 
versary Convention. 

The Southern Illinois Professional and 
University chapters already have reserved 
a motel in Indianapolis for the conven- 
tion dates, Nov. 11-14. 

“We're going to do our best to fill all 60 
rooms, too,” reports Howard R. Long, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the professional chap- 
ter 


has been 
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ternity. 


The following are recognized in 15 categories for outstanding work in the 
press, radio, television and journalistic research, performed during 1958. 





Prize Winning Cartoon 


“FIRST WE CLOSED QuR SCHOOLS, geo 
THEN ONE THING LED TQ ANOTHER: 





Convention Planning 
Gets Underway 


Delegates to the 50th national conven- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi in Indianapolis 
will feel the thrill of a 500 Mile Race. 

Speedway authorities are making plans 
to stage a racing exhibition—with regular 
big car racers and internationally famous 
drivers—as one of the many highlights of 
the convention, which opens Nov. 11. 

Eugene Pulliam Jr., managing editor of 
The Indianapolis News and chairman of 
the convention committee, has announced 
a three-day program of work and play 
that will include such stickout events as: 

“In 50 Years, What?” by Vincent S. 
Jones, executive editor of Gannett News- 
papers. 

Dior fashion show for the ladies. 

Dance with name orchestra. 

—Trip to nearby DePauw University, 
where SDX was founded, for special 
undergraduate and professional meetings 
on campus. 

Additional events and speakers will be 
announced at a later date. 


PRESS 


Victor Cohn, Science Writer, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, for GENERAL REPORT- 
ING. 

J. D. Maurice, Editor, The Charleston 
(W.Va.) Daily Mail, for EDITORIAL 
WRITING. 

James Reston, Chief of the Washington 
Bureau, The New York Times, for WASH- 
INGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

John Strohm, Author-Editor, NEA 
Service, Inc., New York City, for FOR- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Andrew St. George, Freelance Photog- 
rapher, Look Magazine, New York City, 
for NEWS PICTURES. 

Clifford H. Baldowski, Cartoonist, The 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, for EDITO- 
RIAL CARTOONING. 

The Tampa (Florida) 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
JOURNALISM. 


Tribune, for 
IN NEWSPAPER 


MAGAZINES 


John L. Cobbs, Associate Managing 
Editor, Business Week, New York City, 
for MAGAZINE REPORTING. 

Life Magazine, New York City, for 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM. 


RADIO 


Winston Burdett, Rome Correspondent, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York City, for RADIO REPORTING. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York City, for PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
RADIO JOURNALISM. 


TELEVISION 


Harold R. Meier, Assistant News Di- 
rector, KSTP-TV, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
for TELEVISION NEWSWRITING 

WBBM-TV News Department, Chicago, 
for TELEVISION REPORTING. 

KNXT, Hollywood, California, for PUB- 
LIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION JOUR- 
NALISM. 


RESEARCH 


L. John Martin, Professor of Journal- 
ism, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


for RESEARCH ABOUT JOURNALISM. 
and _ distin- 


Sixty-three journalists 
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guished Americans participated in the 
judging of the nominations which were 
made by individuals, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations and 
networks, schools of journalism, 
organizations and members of the jour- 
nalism society. Jurors on the staffs of the 
award winning organizations did not par- 
ticipate in the judging of these categories. 

The Awards are among the oldest in 


civic 


journalism, having been made annually 
1932 

Presentation of the bronze medallions 
and accompanying plaques will be made 
at the annual banquet ceremony at the 
Ambassador West Hotel in Chicago on 
May 14 by Sigma Delta Chi’s National 
President James A. Byron, News Direc- 
tor, WBAP AM-FM, Fort Worth, Texas 


since 


CITATION FOR VICTOR COHN 


Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


service in the field 

Reporting 1958, the 

Chi award is made to 

Victor Cohn of the 

Minneapolis Trib- 
une 

Victor Cohn’s sig- 

nificant and detailed 

evaluation of the 

Soviet Union’s prog- 

ress in science gave 

American readers a 

new insight into the 

and 

phase of the 


For distinguished 
of General 
Delta 


during 
Sigma 


missile 


cold 


Space 


war. 
His series of sto 
ries was a demonstration of a new dimen 
sion in the field of general reporting 
Written in a style that made a difficult 
subject readily understandable, the arti- 
cles were, nonetheless, scientifically ac- 
curate and singularly authoritative. 


CITATION FOR J. D. MAURICE 


The Charleston (W.Va.) Daily Mail 


service in the field 

Writing during 1958, the 
Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to 
J. D. Maurice of the 
Charleston (W.Va.) 
Daily Mail. 

Mr. Maurice, 
showing exemplary 
courage and forth- 
rightness in a mat- 
ter basic to the free 
way of life, opposed 
and won his battle 
to defeat the setting 
up of a municipal 

censorship board and a municipal board 
of review to decide what motion pictures, 
books, pamphlets, magazines and other 
would be distributed in 


For distinguished 


of Editorial 


publications 
Charleston 

Showing a cleer insight into the basic 
authority versus the 
individual, Mr. Maurice 
from the realm of 


question of police 
rights of the 
lifted the question 
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prejudice and cleaily revealed it as 
another of those mistaken moves toward 
censorship and thought control. In so 
doing, he has performed a local service 
and also a national service which expe- 
rience proves must be performed over 
and over again. 

Mr. Maurice’s clear thinking and ex- 
cellent exposition of the problem, re- 
sulting in a retreat from censorship by 
Charleston authorities, entitles him to 
this award. 


CITATION FOR JAMES RESTON 
The New York Times, Washington, D. C. 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Washington Correspondence during 
1958, the Sigma 
Delta Chi award is 
made to James Res- 
ton of the New 
York Times. 

James Reston’s 
Washington  corre- 
spondence is con- 
sistently of high 
quality in both the 
reporting of hard 
news and in inter- 
pretation of the 
news. These phases 
of newspapering are of extraordinary im- 
portance in a city that has become the 
news capital of the free world. Not only 
is Reston an able reporter, but he draws 
upon a wide experience and background 
for his news analyses, which simplify 
the complex and place today’s event into 
its historical perspective. It is one thing 
to write an interpretation of news after 
much study and research; it is quite 
another to do so as the news breaks. 
This award is made to Reston for no one 
story or series, but for the general ex- 

cellence of his day-to-day performance 


CITATION FOR JOHN STROHM 
NEA Service, Inc., New York, New York 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Foreign Correspondence during 1958, 
the Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to 
John Strohm for 
his dispatches on 
Red China which 
were syndicated by 
the Newspaper En 
terprise Association 
Service, Inc. 
John Strohm was 
the first authorized 
U. S. newsman to 
get behind the 
“Bamboo Curtain” 
and inside Red China. In the field cov- 
ered he was first, and alone. Despite a 
constantly threatening political environ- 
ment he observed and reported with in- 
genuity and a high measure of complete- 
ness. 

He demonstrated both sympathy for 
the problems of the people, as in the 
field of agriculture, and awareness of 
the basic issues between Communism 
and our way of life. 


This major journalistic exploit, accom- 
plished at the height of the Quemoy 
crisis, was an outstanding contribution 
to public information. 


CITATION FOR ANDREW ST. GEORGE 
Look Magazine, New York, New York 


For distinguished service in the field 
of News Pictures during 1958, the Sigma 
Delta Chi award is 
made to Andrew St. 
George for his Look 
Magazine picture 
story on the Castro 
revolution. 

Andrew St. 
George’s early rec- 
ognition of one of 
the year’s top news 
events, his enter- 
prise in arranging to 
wl \ join Castro’s guer- 

rillas while they 
were still hunted in the hills, his courage 
in covering a trigger-happy civil war are 
all in the best tradition of American 
journalism. Andrew St. George not only 
succeeded in producing perceptive and 
technically excellent photographs under 
difficult and hazardous conditions, but 
also demonstrated his ability as a modern 
photojournalist by integrating his story- 
telling pictures with story-telling words. 


CITATION FOR 
CLIFFORD H. BALDOWSKI 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Editorial Cartooning during 1958, the 
Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to 
Clifford Baldowski 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) 

Constitution. 

Mr. Baldowski’s 
cartoon of the edi- 
torial idea, “What 
Comes After the 
Schools Are 
Closed?,” was ex- 
cellent and_ con- 
cerned a subject of 
wide significance. 

The point was sound and fair. The graph- 
ic, stark effect of the dilapidation of the 
town was well portrayed, leaving an im- 
pact that could not have been realized 
without excellent draftsmanship. 


CITATION FOR 
THE TAMPA (FLORIDA) TRIBUNE 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Public Service in Newspaper Journal- 
ism during 1958, the Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to the Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une. 


The 


Tampa Tribune’s campaigns to 
alleviate the distress of migrant work- 


ers in Florida and then eliminate the 
sweatboxes of the State’s penal system 
were in the finest journalistic tradition. 
Not only did they uncover pressing in- 
justices but in both cases the Tribune 
fol'owed through until definite steps had 
been taken—in one case to provide for 
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the starving migrant workers better 
living conditions and in the second case 
to have the sweatboxes removed. It is 
worth noting that once the plight of the 
migrants was revealed, the Tribune not 
only provided them with food and cloth- 
ing and assistance on a short term basis 
but carried on until better housing, bet- 
ter sanitation, better schools and a better 
statewide approach to the whole prob- 
lem was achieved. 


CITATION FOR JOHN L. COBBS 


Business Week Magazine, New York, 
New York 


For distinguished service in the field 

of Magazine Reporting during 1958, the 

Sigma Delta Chi 

i award is made to 

| John L. Cobbs, As- 

a sociate Managing 

bE og Editor of Business 
‘ 4 Week Magazine. 

John L. Cobbs’ 

down-to-earth anal- 

ysis of our educa- 

tional system has 

hurled a_ provoca- 

tive challenge to 

students, parents 

and educators alike. 

Mr. Cobbs has identified our basic school 

problems and has provided the stimu- 
lus which could lead to their solution. 

Mr. Cobbs has presented a complex 

subject with straightforward simplicity 

and commendable objectivity. He has 

organized his presentation beautifully 

“around penetrating questions rather 

than prejudiced panaceas.” The report’s 

fairness, accuracy and authenticity are 

emphasized by his liberal use of quotes 

from authorities throughout the nation. 

It is an outstanding critique of our pres- 

ent-day educational system. 


CITATION FOR LIFE MAGAZINE 
New York, New York 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Public Service in Magazine Journal- 
ism during 1958, the Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to Life Magazine. 

The “Crisis in Education” series in 
Life Magazine is one of distinguished 
merit. The issue of education in the 
United States became an acute one fol- 
lowing the Soviet launching of its Sput- 
nik in October of 1957. Life approached 
the subject in the best of journalistic 
tradition, particularly in its exhaustive 
reporting of comparative methods of edu- 
cation between the United States and 
Russia and the emphasizing of scientific 
inquiry that accents Soviet training, as 
against the more casual approach to 
learning our country enjoyed for many 
years. 

Life’s reporters and editors exhibited 
restraint in refraining from making all 
black or all white. 

The editors and reporters dealt with 
teacher pay, school building, discipline 
and material versus cultural values in 
a mature and informative manner. 
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CITATION FOR HARGLD R. MEIER 
KSTP-TV, St. Paul, Minnesota 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Television Newswriting during 1958, 
the Sigma Delta 
Chi award is made 
to Harold R. Meier 
of KSTP-TV, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, 
for his script broad- 
cast December 7, 
1958. 

Mr. Meier’s out- 
standing script of 
the documentary 
type news story is 
accurate, clear, 
complete, and cer- 

tainly is written in such style as to 
maintain audience interest. 

Much enterprise is shown in the writ- 
ing of Mr. Meier inasmuch as he traveled 
700 miles during a four-day period and 
overcame many obstacles to bring to the 
public the plight of the Standing Rock 
Indians. 

This type of journalism combined with 
film can really portray a story or situa- 
tion to the public and let the public be 
the judge. 


CITATION FOR WINSTON BURDETT 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, New York 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Radio Reporting during 1958, the 
Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made to 
Winston Burdett, 
CBS correspondent 

in Rome. 

This award hon- 
ors Mr. Burdett not 
alone for his de- 
scription of the 
election of Pope 
John XXIII, but 
also considers the 
consistently high 
quality of his other 

reports. Without minimizing the splen- 
did radio news coverage made possible 
by today’s mechanical and electronic 
facilities, this award commends the lucid 
style, the command of language, the 
scope of expression and the obvious 
authority which characterizes the vocal 
reporting of Mr. Burdett and which 
epitomizes the finest qualities in the 
unique art of radio reporting. 


CITATION FOR COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


New York, New York 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Public Service in Radio Journalism 
during 1958, the Sigma Delta Chi award 
is made to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

During a year of serious criticism of 
the role of news in a broadcast media, 
the Unit One Project of the Public Af- 
fairs Department of CBS News again 
produced major evidence that responsible 


journalism in broadcasting maintains a 
foothold against the inroads of “modern” 
radio’s plethora of insignificance. 

Unit One’s penetrating investigation of 
juvenile delinquency, “Who Killed 
Michael Farmer,” should offer broad- 
casters a guide: responsible journalism 
is not “medieval” in “modern” radio. 


CITATION FOR WBBM-TV NEWS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chicago, Illinois 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Television Reporting during 1958, the 
Sigma Delta Chi award is made to the 
News Department of WBBM-TV, Chi- 
cago. 

WBBM-TV’s brilliant coverage of the 
tragic fire at Our Lady of the Angels 
School, Chicago, on December 1, 1958, 
ranks as a classic example of swift, dra- 
matic and tasteful handling of a disaster 
story through the medium of television. 
The resourceful and imaginative report- 
ing techniques, as well as the skillful 
and responsible editing of material, were 
in keeping with the highest professional 
standards of television journalism. 


CITATION FOR KNXT 
Hollywood, California 


For distinguished service in the field of 
Television Journalism, during 1958, the 
Sigma Delta Chi award is made to 
KNXT, Hollywood, California. 

KNXT’s penetrating reportorial analy- 
sis of a controversial issue in the public 
interest demonstrates the unselfish and 
public spirited motives of the station. 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” a program deal- 
ing with capital punishment, is effective, 
interesting, pictorial journalism. In pre- 
senting both sides of the question, the 
station was objective. The summation, 
clearly labeled as the station’s opinion, 
is a commendable experiment in tele- 
vision editorializing. 


CITATION FOR L. JOHN MARTIN 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Research About Journalism during 
1958, the Sigma 
Delta Chi award is 
made to Dr. L. John 
Martin for his book, 
“International Prop- 
aganda: It’s Legal 
and Diplomatic 
Control.” 

In these days of 
greatly increased at- 
tention to interna- 
tional communica- 
tions and compara- 
tive foreign journal- 

ism, Dr. Martin’s scholarly account of 
various legal and diplomatic controls on 
international propaganda renders a dis- 
tinct service to journalism. The book’s 
comprehensive material on the history of 
international propaganda activities and 
its account of the propaganda agencies 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union adds to its value and 
rounds out its contribution to the field. 
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Texas Tech College 
Chapter Installed 


Installation of the student chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas, was held on 
Feb. 7 

James A. Byron, national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi during the 50th anni- 
versary served as the official fra- 
ternity representative. Also on hand to 
carry out the anniversary “theme” was 
Walter Humphrey, national past presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, who headed the 
fraternity during its silver or 25th anni- 
versary 


year 


year 
were initiated as 
charter members of the Texas Tech chap- 
ter, climaxing a drive of several years 
to bring the official national organiza- 
tion to Tech. Billy Ellis, senior journal- 
and one of the students in- 
strumental in bringing the chapter to 
Tech, installed as the chapter's 
charter president 

Byron, news director of station WBAP 
in Fort Worth, in his first official address 
as national SDX president, pointed up 
the role of newsmen as “protectors of 
freedom of information.” 

He stressed that 
tion Is 


Seventeen students 


ism major 


was 


freedom of informa- 
“nothing less than the people's 
right to know,” and urged adoption by 
the Texas Legislature of a set of “model 
laws” drawn up by Sigma Delta Chi and 
other news organizations in Texas to in- 
sure that right 

Humphrey, 
chapter get 


who helped the Tech 
its drive for Sigma Delta 
Chi membership into high gear, served 


s 


James B. Byron (right), national president from Fort Worth, presents the charter 
to Billy Ellis, president of the Texas Tech SDX undergiaduate chapter. Looking 
on is Walter Humphrey (left) of Fort Worth, president of SDX during its 25th anni- 


versary year 
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ALABAMA PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER 
OF SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Birmingham, Ala. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas there has been publication in THe Quit, the monthly magazine owned 
and published by Sigma Delta Chi, in its issue of February, 1959, an article by one 
James Atkins and 

Whereas said article “South Blacks Out Race Story” is untrue both as to fact and 
to conclusion and 

Whereas such article was published in the Sigma Delta Chi magazine with no ap- 
parent attempt at verification and 

Whereas many of the members of the Alabama Professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi were inherently basely and falsely maligned and accused of acting in 
collusion to commit acts completely foreign to the ethics and principles of journal- 
ism and 

Whereas it is inconceivable to the members of the Alabama Professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi that the editors of any magazine devoted to journalism did not 
know of their own knowledge that the article in question was false and 

Whereas such publication did damage to Sigma Delta Chi as a fraternity and to 
each of its members everywhere, being an example of reckless and irresponsible 
journalism, 

Now therefore be it resolvcd by the Alabama Professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi on this 18th day of February, 1959, that we convey to Charles C. Clayton, editor 
of THe QumLL, and to Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of Sigma Delta Chi, our 
deep indignation at publication of such base charges against many members of the 
fraternity they represent. 

Further, be it resolved that we, The Alabama Professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi request space in Tue Quitu for publication of an article showing the falsity of 
the accusations contained in the article “South Blacks Out Race Story,” such refuta- 
tion to include photostatic proofs of the wide coverage given racial news and 

Be it resolved further that a copy of this resolution and the accompanying exhibits 
be sent to all national officers and each professional and undergraduate chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Editor’s Note: See rebuttal article page 17 this issue of THE QUILL. 


as moderator in an informal discussion 
directly following the initiation. Editor 
of the Fort Worth Press, Humphrey is 


known as the “godfather” of several 
SDX chapters in Texas and the South- 
west. 

Also assisting with the initiation cere- 
monies were members of the West Texas 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, which headquarters at Lubbock. 

Preceding the initiation, welcoming 
addresses were given by Tech’s vice 
president, Dr. G. E. Giesecke, and Prof. 
W. E. Garets, head of the 
department. 


journalism 


Personals 


About Members 


Robert B. Hudson has been elevated to 
vice president for programming of the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
a id R. Daniel McMichael has been pro- 
moted to assistant staff director of prod- 
uct information of the United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Irving Dilliard of the editorial staff of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has been hon- 
ored by the Mound City Press club for 
consistant adherence to the ideals of true 
journalism. 

Earl S. Dapp, city editor, Loveland 
Reporter-Herald, Loveland, Colorado; 
Owen Dixon Coyle, assistant news ed- 
itor, The Peoria Register, Peoria, Illinois; 
Eugene Edward Booth, assistant state ed- 
itor, Peoria Journal Star, Peoria, IIli- 
nois. 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


Peter S. Willett, Southern Division Busi- 
ness Manager, United Press Internation- 
al, Atlanta, Georgia; Culp Krueger, pub- 
lisher, El Campo Leader-News, El Cam- 
po, Texas; Roland Kenneth Towery, Cap- 
itol correspondent, Newspapers Inc., Wa- 
co, Texas; Edwin H. Beachler, staff writ- 
er, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Penn.: 
Norman L. Braun, bureau manager, 
United Press International, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; Edward J. Lally, bureau man- 
ager, Wall Street Journal, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Richard N. Larkin, bureau manager, 
Business Week Magazine, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; George W. New, assistant bureau 
manager, Business Week, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; Alan Gordon Nicholas Sr., pub- 
lisher of Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, vice- 
president of Hearst Publishing Company, 
Inc., director of radio station WCAE and 
WTAE-TV, Pittsburgh, Penn.; James L. 
Snyder, chief of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing News Bureau, Washington, D. C-.; 
Gilbert P. Staley, day editor, The As- 
sociated Press, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Historic Site to Be 
Marked on May 26 


Plans are rapidly being made for the 
National Historic Site Ceremony which 
will be held in Cleveland on May 26 in 
honor of Edward Wyllis Scripps, founder 
of the Press. 

Last year’s national convention desig- 
nated the Cleveland Press as the 1959 Site 
to be suitably marked. The ceremony will 
be held four days beforé the Press 
moves into its new 10-million-dollar plant 
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Marco Morrow, 
Author, Dies 


Marco Morrow, Past National Honor- 
ary President and long prominent as a 
Kansas author and Capper publications 
executive, died early Saturday morning, 
February 28, in a Topeka hospital. He 
had entered the hospital three days be 
fore for observation. He was 89 years old. 

He was born July 18, 1869, near Mor 
row, Ohio. He became managing editor 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Republic Times 
and the Farm News and he was later as 
sociated with the Long-Critchfield ad- 
vertising agency and the White advertis 
ing agency, both of Chicago. He came to 
Topeka August 16, 1908, as director of 
advertising for all the Capper publica 
tions. 

When Arthur Capper was elected to 
the Senate in 1918, Mr. Morrow became 
assistant publisher and the responsible 
head of the publications here. When the 
Capper publications were incorporated 
in 1937, he became a director and vice 
president. He retired in 1944. 

Mr. Morrow was active in many or 
ganizations, including the Scottish Rite, 
A.F. & A.M., Rotary club, Unitarian fel 
lowship, Board of Directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Agricultural Pub 
lishers Assn., National Council of Sigma 
Delta Chi, National Publishers Assn., 
Press club, and Saturday Night Literary 
club. 

He was a prolific writer in a variety 
of literary forms, including poetry, es 
says and magazine articles. He numbered 
Carl Sandburg, Elbert Hubbard and 
Sherwood Anderson among his personal 
friends. In the Rotary club here he was 
frequently called on to recite his own 
poems. 

One article on the ethics of journalism 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly 
and attracted wide attention. After his 
retirement, he wrote a book about the 
people of Israel up to the time of the 
death of Moses. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ida 
McCoskrie Morrow, and a son, Dick Mor 
row, both of the home at 1028 Western; 
a sister, Miss May Morrow of Asheville, 
N. C., two nephews, Jack Morrow of 
Chicago and Robin Russell Morrow of 
Urbana, Ohio; and a niece, Miss Kathryn 
Morrow of Donnelsville, Ohio. 


Senators Informed 
About SDX 


A description of the two CBS network 
television programs dedicated to the 
fiftieth anniversary of Sigma Delta Chi 
was printed in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record on March 23 at the 
request of Senator A. S. Mike Monroney 
of Oklahoma. 


* * * oa * * * * * 


At age 20 we don’t care what the 
world thinks of us; at 50 we find it 
wasn’t thinking of us at all. 


* * * * * * * * * 








@Pbituaries 





Marco Morrow (KnS-Pr-’23), retired 
executive of Capper Publications, died 
in a Topeka (Kas.) hospital February 28 
of a heart attack. (see next column) 

Robert L. M. Parks (Ga-Pr-’43), editor 
of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle died Feb- 
ruary 20 after a brief illness. 

J. Howard Rutledge (NYC-Pr-’57), 
writer for the Wall Street Journal died 
February 8. 

LeRoy C. Percy (Syr-Pr-’44), former 
editor and publisher of the Brighton- 
Pittsford Post, the East Rochester Herald 
and the Penfield Republican, succumbed 
to a heart attack on March 6. 

Neil Randall Murray (SoCf-Pr-’38), 
publisher of the El Monte (Calif.) Herald 
died March 4. 

Coleman B. Jones (WDC-Pr-’56), night 
news editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, died March 
4. 

Harry N. Hazeldine (N. E.-Pr-’54), of 
Cambridge, Mass., died February 18. 

Hubert M. Harrison (Dal-Pr-’56), of 
Dallas, Tex., died December 25, 1958. 

William E. Gould (SJS-Pr-’54), of 
Campbell, Calif., died December 18, 1958. 

Joseph E. Davies (Wis-Pr), of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died May 9, 1958. 

Fred D. Ball (Ill-Pr-’28), of Bradenton 
Beach, Fla., died February 22. 

William W. Kingsbury (Mo-’23), edito- 
rial executive of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, died of a heart attack. 


Correction 


The Obituaries published in the March, 
1959 issue incorrectly listed the name of 
S. Alfred Hillyer (UWn), of Sunnyside, 
Wash., as “Sillyer.” We regret the typo- 
graphical error. 


Resignations 


Eugene E. Brott (IlI-56) 300 S. Good- 
win, Urbana, Illinois; Herbert Brownell 


Jr., (Neb-24) Lord, Day & Lord, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Norbert J. 
Kocab (OhU-58) 4501 Cullen Dr., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio; James W. Ragsdale (NTSC- 
54) 2219 Anson Rd., Dallas 35, Texas; 
Peter R. Yensen (OhS-53) 1427 N. Park 
Ave., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


Truman Speaks 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles chapter sponsored a lecture at- 
tended by 4,000 students in observance 
of the Fraternity’s 50th anniversary. 
Former President Harry S. Truman was 
the guest speaker. 


* + * * * * * * * 


The average motorist is sure he 
drives carefully, but the fellow ahead 
always stays too close. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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— By SECRECY, 


SALT LAKE CITY—Governor George Dewey Clyde of Utah 


told Utah Professional Chapter members he felt public 
officials had the right “in some cases” to hold private 
sessions without the presence of reporters. 

Speaking at the chapter's regular February luncheon 
meeting, Gov. Clyde explained he was “in principle” 
against closed meetings of public agencies, but added they 
are sometimes necessary when “personalities” are dis- 
cussed 

With the governor at the freedom of information dis- 
cussion were State Sen. R. LaVaun Cox, Salt Lake County 
Commissioner Edwin Q. Cannon Sr., and Salt Lake City 
Commissioner Grant M. Burbidge 

Commissioners Burbidge and Cannon commented meet- 
ings open to the public and press are desirable, but de- 
fended executive sessions. 

Commissioner Burbidge said it could be damaging to 
have a matter published before it had been settled. 

Sen Cox paid tribute to the press. He said the presence 
of newsmen tends to keep actions of public agencies on a 
high plane because participants are aware they might be 
quoted.—Harold Schindler. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION—A discussion of chapter activities 


aimed at fighting government secrecy at all levels was 
headed by V. M. Newton Jr. and chairman of the SDX 
Freedom of Information Committee during the 1958 Con- 
vention in San Diego, Cal. Newton said that services of 
his committee are available to members of all chapters. 

Jim Brooks, Chicago, told the group that each chapter 
hould have a working Freedom of Information committee 
which serves as a watchdog and guardian of the “people’s 
right to know.” 

Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota, reported on the success 
of a joint meeting between Legislators and SDX members 
to discuss open meeting and open record legislation. 

Enlisting the aid of local editors, television and radio 
stations was urged by Sandy McCullar, Dallas. To keep leg- 
islators aware of FOI problems, McCullar suggested a con- 
tinuous FOI publicity campaign at the local levels. And 
whenever the laws are violated, McCullar said, the press 
can secure passage of a resolution which can then be pub- 
licized. He said that such publicity is a powerful weapon 
if a watchdog committee keeps alert to violations of press 
freedom. The Dallas, Texas, chapter is also preparing a 
booklet which it will distribute to politicians, defining news 
and explaining why they should co-operate with the press. 

Education of the public as to why Freedom of Informa- 
tion is important to the public was urged by Ed Thomas, 
Atlanta 


ILLINOIS—Robert McCandless, photographer, Champaign- 
Urbana Courier and chairman of Freedom of Information 
Committee, NPPA and Judge B. E. Morgan, Monticello, 
Judge of Sixth Judicial Circuit of Illinois, discussed Cam 


INFORM 


P&£O Ft EC 


eras in the Courtroom at regional conference for Under 
graduate SDX chapters at Allerton Park. Conference was 
sponsored by the University of [llinois chapter. Others 
left to right are: Richard A. Archbold, Robert O’Rourke, 
Neal Ball, all members of University of Illinois chapter of 
SDX. 


MINNESOTA—A resolution favoring adoption of the news- 


men’s privilege bill now pending before the Minnesota 
Legislature has been approved by the board of directors of 
the Minnesota professional chapter. This action, subject to 
approval by the full membership, will authorize the group’s 
Freedom of Information Committee to submit the resolu 
tion when hearings are held on the bill. 

The bill states that “no newsman shall be compelled to 
disclose in any action or proceeding, civil or criminal, be- 
fore any judicial, legislative, or administrative body or 
tribunal, any information or the source of any information, 
whether published or unpublished, procured or obtained 
by him in confidence as a newsman.” 

It further states that whenever a newsman claims the 
privilege conferred by the above clause, the person seek- 
ing the information may apply to the district court by 
motion in the manner prescribed by Minnesota rules of 
civil procedure, for an order divesting the newsman of the 
privilege. Such an order shall be granted only when the 
court, after due notice and a hearing, finds that disclosure 
is essential to the protection of the public interest. 

The Minnesota chapter was active in this field during 
the last session of the legislature too. In 1957, Minnesota 
SDX had introduced and passed by both houses and signed 
by the Governor, bills on open meetings and open records, 
and a bill requiring county auditors to keep their offices 
open until the last ballots have been posted in general 
elections. 

Julian Hoshal, news director of KSTP-TV & Radio, St. 
Paul is the new president of the Minnesota professional 
chapter. Other officers are John R. Finnegan, St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, Vice President; John C. McDon- 
ald, Minneapolis Tribune, Secretary, and Clyde Donaldson, 
United Press International, Treasurer.—Joe Cervenka. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO—Wayne Woodrow (Woody) Hayes, 


football coach at Ohio State University, told members of the 
Northwestern Ohio Professional Chapter that if sports- 
writers realized how much influence they have on public 
opinion they would have trouble sleeping at nights. 

Woody said he worries a great deal about public opinion, 
not public opinion concerning a football game but public 
opinion concerning football. He rebuked the press for play- 
ing up those football players who flunk out of school while 
ignoring those who do remarkably well in school work and 
in postgraduate work. 
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The Book Beat 


Foreign News 


CONVERSATION with the for- 
A eign-news editor of Time mag- 

azine is a pleasant, interesting, 
and sometimes stimulating experience. 
The conversation, “The Waist-High 
Culture,” by Thomas Griffith (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, $4), concerns 
the author's youth on the West Coast, 
his experiences in metropolitan journal- 
ism and a broad analysis of culture in 
the United States. 

The first portions of the book, ram- 
bling though they may be, contain some 
anecdotes from a log cabin style boy- 
hood discreetly written, and some fairly 
penetrating insights into journalism as 
a career and a responsibility. 

Mr. Griffith is generally critical of 
journalism schools and, it must be add- 
ed, America’s letter press in general. 
At one point, he notes: “I was in- 
structed at length in that perversion of 
English which is called a news story, 
whose peculiarities are based on a lively 
fear of the inattention of the reader. 
Our news stories, we were taught, must 
overwhelm him at every moment; 
everything should be short and snappy. 


A fascinating, personal 
history of the A. P. 


and the man who 


made it great 


KENT COOPER 


AND THE 


ASSOCIATED PRESS ° 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With photographs and drawings. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 
;® s 


RANDOM HOUSE /0\43; 


os 
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We twisted our sentences about in or- 
der to begin with prancing verbs, afraid 
that if we ever heedlessly opened a 
news story with so plain a word as 
‘the,’ readers would flee to the next 
column.” 

Speaking of the culture, which he 
does by leap-frogging all over the place, 
Mr. Griffith places the blame on socie- 
ty’s obsession with equality, even where 
there isn’t any, such as in talent and 
morality—and judgment, and on an 
all-consuming desire for profit exhibited 
by numerous molders of culture: the 
press, television, etc. 

The combination of the two, he sub- 
mits, has pulled our culture down, or 
forced it to remain at a “waist-high” 
level. 

It would seem to follow that Mr. 
Griffith should then forward a method 
by which to correct these lucidly de- 
scribed ills. However, he seemingly 
leaves the reader on a forlorn note— 
after the diagnosis, no cure. 

—Rosert G. TRAUTMAN 


Critics’ Handbook 


NE of the perennial dreams of the 

young reporter is to be a critic. 
This dream conveniently ignores the 
harsh facts of life. Criticism is hard 
work, and critics, like editors, are the 
legitimate targets of their readers. 
Moreover, the average youngster is apt 
to skip lightly over another of the facts 
of life, which is that criticism demands 
specialized knowledge as well as judg- 
ment. 

There have not been too many books, 
or even articles which have presented 
an intelligent analysis of the problems 
and objectives of the newspaper critic 
of the arts. One of the best of recent 
years is Roland E. Wolseley’s “Critical 
Writing for the Journalist” (The 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$5). Professor Wolseley, who is cur- 
rently chairman of the Magazine De- 
partment of Syracuse University, has 
been for a number of years a book re- 
viewer and part-time critic. 

Out of his experience as a critic and 
teacher he has written this guide to 
practical and effective criticism. It cov- 
ers the full range of the arts and offers 
practical advice for the beginner as 
well as the seasoned critic. It recognizes 
that newspaper criticism is a special 
field within the broader scope of criti- 
cism, and it devotes some of its atten- 
tion to the responsibilities of the critic, 
as well as to hints on how to do his job 
more effectively. 

I suspect that every critic has his 
own ideas—including this reviewer— 
and I have not too often found much 


of a meeting of the minds. Professor 
Wolseley presents here one of the best 
and soundest of the critics’ guides that 
have come to my attention.—C, C. C. 


The Forward Look 


 yromager yr spokesmen in many 
areas of journalism have contri- 
buted to the content of “The What, 
Why, and How of Communications” 
(University of Georgia, Athens, $3), 
edited by John E. Drewry, Dean of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia. 

Generally, the book brings into 
sharp focus some problems and _ pros- 
pects in the journalistic fields, today 
and for the future. Originally these col- 
lected presentations were heard at spe- 
cial convocations, conferences, and 
institutes of the Georgia school. Dean 
Drewry’s preface introduces and places 
each piece as to the occasion and pro- 
vides biographical information about 
the person behind the message. This is 
volume eleven in an annual series of 
University bulletins devoted to the spe- 
cial occasions of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism and intended to 
give greater permanence and _ broader 
publication than the podium provides. 

—D. Wayne RowLanp 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

hen answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, THe Qui. 




















EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255. 


WRITERS WANTED immediately for spot 
news, features, interviews, assignments. Box 
1193, THe Quit. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Newsman, 36, with B.A., M.A. journalism 
degrees, wants position as college journalism 
teacher or director of college public relations. 
Eight years experience as reporter, editor; 
now hold responsible newspaper position. Best 
references. Southwest preferred. Box 1004, 
THE QUILL. 

















MISCELLANEOUS _ 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








Honor Achievement 
With a Balfour Award 


Plaques—Cups— Medals 
Official Jeweler to LAX 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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What does the Partnership Power Policy mean? 
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STEP UP 

IN THE 

NEWSPAPER WORLD 
WITH 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Aiming for the top in the newspaper business? 


Good. It never pays to set your sights half way. 
Make it the City Desk at least, or your own syn- 
dicated column. Plan to head up the production de- 
partment of a metropolitan daily. Or get your own 
public relations shop. Whatever it is, if it’s tied up 
with newspapers in any way, EpITor & PUBLISHER is 
your perfect partner. 


See for yourself. Borrow a copy and leaf through 
it. Here is all the news of events, trends, personal- 
ities, technical developments in every corner of 
the newspaper world. Accurately reported, intel- 
ligently interpreted. Everything you need to keep 
you well informed, chock-full of fresh ideas you can 
turn to good use on your own job. Put this potent 
partner to work on your career now .. . only $6.50 
a year. Mail in the attached coupon. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 


| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 
Mail to: Editor & Publisher 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 





